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CAMPFIRE EMBER 


Interpolated by Willard V. Anderson 


OMES now the chore of trying to 

squash two months’ mail into 
what’s left of the magazine after the 
feature articles are all in place. It’s 
a job I like to do, and yet I dislike it, 
too, simply because I know in ad- 
vance that it’s impossible to include 
all that’s here before me. There’s so 
much I don’t want to leave out! 

Take, for instance, the suggestion 
of Marcus W. Hinson, writing from his 
office at 19 South La Salle Street in 
Chicago: 

“The camping facilities of many 
parks, particularly in the eastern 
states and California, can be made to 
serve more people by setting aside a 
certain area for travel campers and 
put a two-night limit on those using 
it. Areas with little or no trees would 
be adequate for this purpose and 
campsites could be laid out closer to- 
gether without harming their useful- 
ness. 

“The checkout time should prob- 
ably be around 2 p.m. each day and 
standard for all parts of the country. 
One full day is usually enough time 











to see all the local features of any av- 
erage park. 

“The incentive for the state to do 
this comes from the fact that travel 
campers spend more money than peri- 
od campers and their purchases are 
more widely distributed over the 
state. 

“Many travel campers avoid the 
East in particular during July and 
August because there is little or no 
turnover in campsites. 

“If this arrangement is adopted now 
for all congested camps, it will fore- 
stall a bad reputation that will later 
take years to overcome. States that 
adopt this two-day-limit idea should 
include the information in their next 
year’s travel literature.” 


ORE and more campers are be- 

coming concerned over the lack of 
adequate facilities for the hordes of 
people who take to the roads and car- 
ry their shelter with them. I’m happy 
to hear that the Camping Council for 
Travel & Wilderness Campers, 17 East 
48th Street, New York 17, has made 
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Better Campinc: A. L. Schmidt. 


If you’re camping in the northeastern states the latter half of August, keep your eye 
peeled for this camping rig, built by Fritz Petersen on his red Ford pickup truck and 
decorated by LaVerne F. Bleifuss of the Better Camping art staff. The Petersen family 
will be en route to and from Acadia National Park, Maine, and if your camp is adja- 
cent to theirs, Fritz will give you a paper entitling you to a free one-year subscription 
to Better Camping. It was Fritz who presented the idea of publishing the magazine 
to the board of directors many moons past. He’s foreman of the Kalmbach pressroom. 
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available, at $1, a kit titled “How to 
Make Money with Family Camp- 
grounds,” which should encourage the 
construction of more privately oper- 
rated campgrounds and consequently 
ease the burden on the publicly op- 
erated ones. For your dollar you get 
general information covering such 
topics as selecting and planning the 
campground, construction and oper- 
ating costs, publicity, recreation fa- 
cilities and equipment; campground 
sanitation and water facilities; lists 
of camping clubs, guides and maga- 
zines useful for publicity purposes; 
plates showing designs for central 
washroom, model campsite, model 
campground, privy, picnic table and 
incinerator. 

In this regard, if you’re going into 
the campground business yourself (or 
if you're already in it), you'll want 

to get behind the 
Milwaukee Fami- 
ly Camping Asso- 
ciation’s campaign 
to further the use 
of a standard sign 
(reproduced at 
the left) to make 
it easier to find a 
campground while touring. A similar 
sign has been in use in European 
countries for some years. For full in- 
formation about the plan write to 
James Steinberg, 3518 South 4th 
Street, Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin. 


J you’re a rock hound and are going 
camping in Maine’s state parks 
[pages 6-8] or elsewhere in the state, 
you'll want to get a copy of the new 
booklet Maine Mineral Collecting, 
available from the Department of Eco- 
nomic Development, State House, Au- 
gusta. (Tell ’em Andy sent you.) The 
booklet describes the more common 
minerals and gems that can be found 
easily and gives facts about the rocks 
that are searched for most in the state. 
You can pan gold in Maine, and the 
booklet tells you where to go and 
what to take on a family panning 
project. One spot is especially men- 
tioned because amateurs have consist- 
ently panned gold there, year after 
year. Many other areas are also in- 


cluded. 


EARL T. LUVAAS, who gets his 
mail from P.O. Box 179, Denison, 
Iowa, tells me that his state is won- 
derful for camping. “This land of 
rolling hills and plains boasts 91 state- 
owned parks and preserves,’’ he 
writes. “Thirty-six of the parks have 
camping facilities, and most of the 
parks are little more than an hour’s 
drive from another park with camp- 
ing. Two weeks’ camping is permitted 
Continued on page 29 
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write directly to the address in this list: 


Alabama: Department of Conservation, Montgomery 


Alaska: Division of Tourism & Economic Develop- 
ment, Room 310, Alaska Office Bldg., Juneau. 

Arizona: Arizona Development Board, Phoenix. 

wen oS Resources & Development Commission, 
uittle R 

California: “Department of Natural Resources, Divi- 
sion of Beaches & Parks, P.O. Box 2390, 
Sacramento 14. z 

Colorado: Department of Public Relations, State 
Capitol, Denver 2. é 

Connecticut: State Park & Forest Commission, 
fartford. 

Delaware: State suas Commission, Dover. 

District of Columbia: National Capital Parks, 
Washington 25. 

Florida: Florida Park Service, Tallahassee. 

a: Department of State Parks, State Capitol, 


Atlanta 3. 

Hawaii: Hawaii Visitors Bureau, 2051 Kalakaua 
Avenue, Honolulu. 

i Department of Public Works, State Capitol, 


tiinois: Department of Conservation, Division of 
Parks emorials, Springfield. 


be held in the magazine's files and paid for upon publication. Printed in U.S.A. 


Berrer Camptnc is entirely independent. It is not affiliated with any organization. 
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CAMPING EQUIPMENT 





ROOF-TOP LUGGAGE CARRIER for Chevrolet’s four-door Cor- 
vair sedan is a new option at $52.50 plus installation. The stainless 
steel framework of the carrier is designed to accommodate 300 
pounds of baggage; an additional option at $48 is a weathertight 
zippered rack cover. The carrier supplements 29 cubic feet of 
cargo space provided under the hood and in the rear passenger 
quarters when the seat back is folded down. Now you can camp 
compactly! 





DRAW-TITE “HOLIDAY” TENT is completely supported from the outside, leaving 
nothing but usable space inside. Can be moved while erected. Comes in two sizes, 9’-4” x 
9’-4” and 11’-9” x 11’-9”, priced at $121.10 and $149.10. For full specifications write to 
Eureka Tent & Awning Co., 3541 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. Mention Berrer Camprnc. 


This review of camping equipment 
is published as a service to our 
readers, and manufacturers are in- 
vited to submit photos, specifica- 
tions and prices for possible inclu- 
sion in this department. Readers 
must bear in mind that prices and 
specifications are subject to change, 
and this magazine assumes no re- 
sponsibility for such changes or for 
errors that might occur in the prep- 
aration of the review. Every pre- 
caution is taken, however, to 
prevent such errors. 


Sammy F. Lee 


TWO-STORY TRAILER: News addition to the Kenskill line of 
travel trailers, the X-151%, features two stories in front and ac- 
commodates up to eight comfortably. The “upstairs” is reached by 
a removable ladder in the dinette area. The full-size 46” bed up- 
stairs enables grownups as well as children to retire early with- 
out disturbing others in the family. Full details about this unit, 
which sells for $1550, can be had from Kenskill Trailer Corp., 
11321 Goss St., Sun Valley, Calif. Mention Betrer Campinc. 
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FIRST AID KIT by Forest City Products, 
Inc., 722 Bolivar Rd., Cleveland 15, Ohio, 
comes in a weatherproof, rustproof, mildew- 
proof, unbreakable plastic container and 
sells for $3.49. (A smaller size at $1.79 has 
fewer items, and less of each, but might be 
desirable to backpack campers.) The large 
size contains adhesive tape, 10 plastic strips, 
tincture of merthiolate, Unguentine anti- 
septic, two sizes of gauze bandages, a pair 
of scissors, two paper cups, two gauze 
sponges, ammonia inhalant, two gauze 
compresses, absorbent cotton and first aid 
booklet. 
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PORTABLE KITCHEN is all-aluminum, 
uses charcoal for fuel. It can be used as 
an open broiler or as a smoke oven. Draft 
doors regulate the heat. Available in 14 
models at prices ranging from $29.95 to 
$79.95. For full information write to Port- 
able Kitchen, Box 3307, Tyler, Tex., and 
mention Better CAMPING. 





“UMBROILER” focuses the sun’s rays to 
provide heat for cooking. All you need is a 
skyful of sun and 20 minutes to broil a steak, 
according to the distributor, Ena’s Mailbox 
Shopper, 1085-BC Jasmine, Denver 20, Colo. 
Price, postpaid, $29.95 complete with grill, 
tripod and carrying case. 


KAMPKOOK STOVES burn regular auto- 
mobile gasoline as well as “white” gasoline, 
so you need never fear of not being able to 
find white gas when you need it. They 
come in three models; the smallest (shown 
here) accommodates two 12” skillets and 
folds to 18’ x 1144” x5” size. The price is 
$23.95. Manufactured by K-Appliances, 
Queen Products Division, King-Seeley 
Corp., Albert Lea, Minn. Handled by sport- 
ing goods dealers throughout the country. 








MT. McKINLEY TENT, formerly called the Ozark mountain tent, got its new name from 
three years of testing on the Alaskan mountain; during the tests it withstood winds of 80 
miles an hour with only nine pegs and no ropes. It measures 8 x 8 feet and has a head- 
room of 6’-3”. A special lining, available as an extra, makes it possible to live in the tent 
in temperatures down to 30 degrees below zero. The tent lists for $129.50 and is man- 
ufactured by the Porta Company, 32 Neponset St., Canton, Mass. 





“ADVENTURER” utility and luggage trailer is automotively de- 


Berrer Campinc: A. L. Schmidt signed for the compact car to handle. Model A-500, shown, lists at 
PLASTIC WATER BAG, $2, holds about 1% gallons; has lower $274.95 and has a capacity of 500 pounds. Body is 43” wide, 48” long 
drain plug for easy tapping. Inflatable cushion, $1, is a product and 18” high (with canopy, 28” high). Model A-1000, designed for 
of the same manufacturer, Adco Plastics, 3004 S. Halladay St., standard-size cars but usable with compacts, lists at $324.95 and has 
Santa Ana, Calif. The water bag (which can also be used as an a capacity of 1000 pounds. The body is 43” x 72” x 18” (with canopy, 
air cushion) is available in a variety of colors. Sample furnished 28”). Manufactured by Carry-All Trailers, Inc., Island Rd. and 
Betrer CaMPiNG proved to be one of handiest items on a recent Eastwick Ave., Philadelphia 42, Pa. A post card request mentioning 


camping trip. 


Better Campinc will bring you full details. 
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The campground at Sebago Lake State Park is just a stone’s throw from the lake itself; sandy beaches make this a favorite Maine park. 





Camping in Maine's state parks 


AKE an area of 33,000 square miles, 

add to it more than 200 square 
miles of lakes and rivers, dot it with 
mountain ranges and cover it heavily 
with beautiful timberlands. Mix in a 
wonderful climate, good roads, an 
abundance of wildlife, and you have 
the makings of a favorite spot for 
campers. Top off this whole mixture 
with a name such as Maine and you 
know it’s a campers’ mecca. 

Maine, long proclaimed “Vacation- 
land,” is fast getting to be known by 
a new name — “Camping Land.” With 
a dozen and a half state parks and 
campgrounds to choose from, as well 
as numerous private camp areas, this 
largest of the New England states of- 
fers the camping fraternity a wide 
variety of interests. 

Many of Maine’s state-operated 
campsites are located on the shores 
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By BrucE OwEN NETT 
PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR 


of various lakes, and offer the oppor- 
tunity for fishing, water skiing, or just 
plain boating. Other camps are lo- 
cated in mountainous forest areas and 
offer much wildlife and hiking activi- 
ty. Several campsites can boast of 
having all these activities. 

In the southern part of the state, 
some miles west of Portland, lies the 
beautiful Sebago Lake and the very 
popular Sebago Lake State Park. The 
dominating features of this park are 
its beautiful sandy beaches on the 
shore of the sparkling lake. It was 
from this lake of nearly 45 square 
miles of water surface that the fight- 
ing landlocked salmon Salmo sebago 
derived its name. Some 1200 acres of 
parkland await the camper. With 
bathing beaches, boat landing facili- 
ties, bridle and footpaths, this area of- 
fers the best in lakeside activity. 


BETTER CAMPING 


As is the case in all state parks, 
Sebago Lake has picnic tables, fire- 
places, restrooms and shelters. There 
are many places near the park where 
boats and the services of guides are 
available. 

Sebago Lake State Park is situated 
on the north side of the lake, and it 
borders on the Songo River, a con- 
necting stream between Sebago Lake 
and Long Lake. The historic Songo 
Locks are situated along this river. 
They are said to be the second oldest 
set of locks in the country, and were 
recently rebuilt by the State Park 
Commission. 

Forty-five miles north of Sebago 
Lake may be found another popular 
lakeside state park — with the added 
attraction of mountain scenery. This 
is Mount Blue State Park, situated 
northeast of the papermaking center 
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BETTER CAMPING — Russ Richardson 


of Rumford. It is really a state park 
in two sections. 

The lakeside portion of the park, 
with its sandy beaches and tenting 
area, is found on the west side of Lake 
Webb. Boats are available to campers 
right on the campgrounds. On the far 
shore of mile-wide Lake Webb is a 
gently rolling hill, and directly in the 
center the mountain peak rises into 
view. Mount Blue is only 3187 feet 
above sea level, but its position as a 
lonely sentinel makes it a landmark 
of central Maine. 

There are two centers of interest 
on Mount Blue itself, although neither 
has camping facilities. Center Hill 
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Girl Scouts rest on the trail leading up Mount Katahdin to Chimney Pond, a 
Baxter State Park campground accessible only by hiking in from Roaring Brook. 


offers a parking overlook, tables and 
fireplaces, foot trails, spring water and 
a lot of nice scenery. Farther up on 
the mountain is the start of the trail 
leading to the fire tower on the moun- 
taintop. From the summit can be seen 
one of the most spectacular panoramas 
to be found in the northeastern United 
States. 

Another park is located about 20 
miles north of Portland, near Pownal. 
This is Bradbury Mountain State 
Park, which also has camping, hiking 
and picnicking facilities. 


Fo many residents of Maine, as well 
as for the thousands of out-of- 
staters who have camped Down East, 
the queen of the Maine camping areas 
is Baxter State Park. This area of 


193,000 acres is located in the north 
central part of the state, and was a 
gift to the state by former Governor 
Percival P. Baxter. Actually Baxter 
State Park is not a park of the Maine 
State Park Commission, but is admin- 
istered by the Baxter State Park Au- 
thority which is made up of various 
state officials. 

This park is located around the 
base of towering Mount Katahdin, 
highest peak in Maine. It was Gover- 
nor Baxter’s wish that the area remain 
as wild and unspoiled as possible. For 
this reason, firearms, airplanes, all 
forms of hunting and trapping, and 
outboard motors are forbidden. In ad- 
dition, the family dog must be kept 
under restraint. 

Seven well-equipped campgrounds 





Another popular site for camping is Katahdin Stream campground; the stream has been dammed to form a pool not far from falls. 
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are located within the park. Two of 
these are of the walk-in variety, while 
the others may be reached by car. The 
main entrance to Baxter Park is lo- 
cated on a road 26 miles northwest of 
Millinocket. Park headquarters, 
where you will find Park Supervisor 
Helon Taylor, are located near Togue 
Pond. 

Just at the foot of the mountain, 
on the eastern side of the park, lies 
Roaring Brook campground. As its 
name implies, this camping spot bor- 
ders on a fast-running rocky stream. 
Directly alongside the stream, nestled 
in the trees, are a selection of open 
shelters complete with fireplaces and 
picnic tables. What a wonderful 
night’s sleep can be had in one of these 
shelters! 

A few hundred feet from the shel- 
ters, but still within hearing distance 
of the stream, are 24 tent sites, also 
equipped with tables and fireplaces. 
All of these are cut out in the center 
of a heavy growth of trees; in most 
cases it is impossible to see your tent- 
ing neighbor. Running water, piped 
from the cold waters of Roaring 
Brook, is available near the tent sites. 
There is also a good-size bunkhouse 
at Roaring Brook. 

Ranger Ed Werler presides over 
Roaring Brook campground, one of 
the most popular in Baxter State Park. 
His experience is a great help to the 
camper, whether he is an experienced 
outdoorsman or a newcomer. 

Roaring Brook is also the jumping 
off place for the trails to Chimney 
Pond and Russell Pond campsites. A 
large parking area is available for 
those who are walk-in campers. The 
Chimney Pond camping area is lo- 
cated three miles from Roaring Brook 
at a point halfway up to the top of the 
mountain. 

Chimney Pond campground is situ- 
ated in a bowllike area on the shore 
of a small pond. The ridge peak of 
Mount Katahdin rises sharply from 
the far shore of the pond. Camping 
facilities available are open-front 
shelters, tent spaces, bunkhouse, and 
the usual fireplaces and water. 

Russell Pond campground is located 
seven miles from Roaring Brook. This 
is also a walk-in campground with 
complete facilities. 

Retracing your steps back to the 
road from Millinocket, the next camp- 
ground is Abol Stream. This is one 
of the newest campgrounds in Baxter 
State Park and consists of the usual 
open-front shelters, tenting spaces 
and picnic tables. Fireplaces and 
sanitary facilities are, of course, avail- 
able. 

Another favorite campsite in Bax- 
ter Park is the Katahdin Stream 
campground. Located on another 





mountain stream, this campsite is the 
last jumping off place on the Appa- 
lachian Trail before you reach the 
summit of Mount Katahdin, northern 
terminus of the famous trail. 

The stream has been dammed up at 
Katahdin Stream campground and the 
effect of a nice pool is very pretty. 
Below the damsite and alongside a 
rocky stream are found more open- 
front shelters. The 10 sites at Katah- 
din Stream are located near the small 
pond. A mile and a half upstream 
can be found the very picturesque 
Katahdin Stream Falls. These falls, 
although not too wide, are most scenic, 
especially when viewed from a rope 
suspension bridge which crosses the 
stream. 

On the west side of Baxter State 
Park, just at the junction of the Mil- 
linocket-Patten-Greenville Road, is 
located Sourdnahunk Stream camp- 
ground. This has the same camping 
facilities as the other camps, and is 
right in the heart of the mountains. 
There are mountain peaks to be seen 
all around. In addition to lofty Mount 
Katahdin, there is the very scenic 
Double-Top Mountain. The fishing 
at Sourdnahunk Stream is usually 
very good. 


Just north of Mount Katahdin is this in- 
viting campground beside a lake. This is 
South Branch Pond, also in Baxter State 
Park. The sign asks campers to register. 


BETTER CAMPING 


Directly north of Mount Katahdin 
is South Branch Pond campground, 
again offering the usual facilities for 
campers. It is the only campground 
in Baxter State Park that is located on 
a large body of water, and boats are 
available. 


ae northernmost state park in Maine 
is Aroostook State Park, just 
south of Presque Isle. This spot, a gift 
to the state by the citizens of Presque 
Isle, is located on a lake and at the 
foot of Quoggy Joe Mountain. This is 
a year-round park. In summer it of- 
fers the usual camping facilities, as 
well as boating, while in the winter a 
ski tow is in operation. 

Along the famous Maine coast there 
are several camping areas. The well- 
known Acadia National Park, near 
Bar Harbor, offers much to the camp- 
er. In addition to the usual camping 
spots, there are many scenic areas to 
be seen, including the motor drive up 
to the summit of Cadillac Mountain. 
There is also nature guide service 
available and an archeological muse- 
um. Bridle and footpaths are also to 
be found. 

There is a state park located near 
Acadia National Park, eight miles 
south of Ellsworth. Lamoine State 
Park offers a beachfront campsite on 
the shore of Frenchmen’s Bay. An- 
other coastal state park is Camden 
Hills, located between Camden and 
Lincolnville. This spot offers hiking 
and lots of scenery, in addition to 
tenting spaces. 

Lake St. George State Park, 28 
miles east of Augusta, is located on a 
beautiful lake that offers boating, 
swimming and lots of fishing. 

There are several other state parks 
in Maine, but they are not listed here 
as they do not offer overnight camp- 
ing facilities. 

A new state park is under develop- 
ment and will be ready for use soon 
—Lily Bay State Park on the east 
shore of Moosehead Lake. This spot 
offers a sizable area with four miles 
of shoreline on the largest natural 
fresh-water lake within one state in 
New England. This park also of- 
fers the typical wilderness features 
with scenic mountain ranges across 
the lake. For the fisherman, the quan- 
tities of eastern brook trout, salmon 
and lake trout available will be a 
great drawing card. Boat launching 
areas will be an important feature 
in this newest addition to the list of 
Maine parks. 

This article covers the state park 
system. There are, of course, many 
other spots where the camper can go 
off by himself and enjoy the solitude 
of nature and the fun of camping — 
all in the state of Maine. * 
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By THomMas HELM 


ID you ever wonder what you 

would do if you became hopelessly 
lost in a vast wilderness? What would 
happen to you and your family if you 
took to the woods to escape an enemy 
attack on your city? Still again, what 
would you do for food if you were in 
a plane forced down in a remote re- 
gion? In less than six hours you 
would become seriously interested in 
finding something to eat. Unless you 
knew how to start shopping in Na- 
ture’s great big free supermarket, you 
might stand right there in a land of 
plenty and starve to death, or do 
yourself serious harm by sampling 
some of the poisons old Dame Nature 
keeps stocked on her shelves along 
with the groceries. 

Of course, having to suddenly start 
living off the land is pretty remote for 
the average camper. You simply fill up 
the station wagon with tent, stove, 
ice chest, water jugs and a lot of other 
things, then toss in a couple of boxes 
of food. When the supply of grub be- 
gins to run low, you jump in the car 
and head for the nearest town to re- 
plenish the larder. 

Most of us who go off on camping 
trips go to have fun and relax, and 
we don’t have the time nor inclination 
to engage in a basic struggle for ex- 
istence. Still, the woods are literally 
full of lots of good things to eat. The 
camper who doesn’t avail himself is 
missing a lot of fun and free food. Oh, 
sure, we do a little fishing from time to 
time, and now and then we’ll pick and 
eat a handful of blackberries, but this 
is only a tiny sampling of what the 
woods have to offer in the way of 
groceries. 

It is interesting to reflect that for 
millions of years man plodded his way 
across the earth with no weapons 

Continued on page 22 
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National Park Service photo. 


BIG BEND: | 


By Havitanp F. REvEs 


AY down at 

the bottom of 
the map, where 
the easternmost 
ranges of the 
Rockies make 
their last majestic 
stand before they 
march across into Mexico, adventur- 
ous visitors are discovering little- 
known Big Bend National Park. 
Cupped in the great curve of the Rio 
Grande, it fills that intriguing south- 
ern tip of the biggest county on the 
mainland — Brewster County, Texas, 
due south below the panhandle. 

Even history and the pioneers over- 
looked this country. Few white men, 
perhaps even few Indians save the 
Comanches and Apaches, saw it in the 
early days. Few of the great ranchers 
ventured into this strange southern 
land. The Rio Grande—the Great 
River— was not scientifically explored 
through the Big Bend canyons until a 
specially equipped expedition navi- 
gated it in 1899. Today that feat would 
be nearly impossible still. 

The ideal way to see Big Bend’s vast 
attractions is to camp there. And 
winter, strangely, is the ideal time in 
some respects. It is not crowded, and 
temperatures may range from below 
freezing in the mountains to summer 
heat on the lowlands along the river. 
There are over 1000 square miles of 
desert and mountains to explore. The 
river, the international boundary, 
borders this great park for 107 miles, 
flowing through three canyons that 
tower upward with almost vertical 
sides for 1500 feet or more. 

The Chisos Mountains dominate the 
park. Wild, rugged and lonely, they 
offer a magnificent variety of scenery 
that differs from that found in other 
familiar mountain areas. Chisos, leg- 
end says, means “ghostly,” because 
these great hills (average altitude 7000 
feet) wear a constant haze. From some 





Santa Elena Canyon, at the western end of 
the park, is a favorite side trip for many 
visitors to Big Bend. The canyon walls are 
1500 feet high and stretch for 15 miles. 
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spots, as along the western approach 
road, you may count seven successive 
ranges, each one rising above the one 
nearer to you; the highest one will be 
lost in the mist, where it may seem to 
be a cloud, not a mountain at all. 
Colorings of the rocks, whether seen 
in a mass at a distance or individually 
close up, are distinctive; blues, reds 
and purples seem to predominate. 
There is a slightly hazy brownish tone 
prevalent in wintertime. Other shades 
and tones appear, shift, and vanish. 
The Chisos offer unlimited oppor- 
tunities for exploration and profes- 
sional satisfaction to the geologist or 
the rock hound. (As in all national 
parks, don’t try to collect samples, 
though.) This is a virtual paradise for 
the lover of the outdoors and of nature, 
whether amateur or serious student. 
The botanist will find many plants 
strictly native to Big Bend, some 
found nowhere else in the United 
States. Beware of the cactus, that 
wonderful special-purpose organism. 
It won’t attack you, but has a well- 
developed defense in depth if you at- 
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George A. Grant; courtesy National Park Service. 


Mexico is just a few steps across the Rio Grande at picturesque Boquillas Canyon, 
longest of Big Bend’s gorges. Boquillas is 35 miles from The Basin via a paved road. 


tack it, knowingly or not. You might 
carry tweezers for removing the 
spines, “just in case.” Over 1000 kinds 
of plants have been identified here. 
Any naturalist will find much to in- 
terest him. There are over 60 species 
of mammals, 200 of birds, identified in 
the park. Many are difficult to find, 
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but this adds to the pleasure of the 
quest. Late afternoon is usually the 
best of the daylight hours. Care must 
be used to avoid intimidating or an- 
tagonizing the wild life, if you seek to 

understand and enjoy its presence. 
Most animals are harmless unless 
Continued on page 25 





W. Ray Scott, courtesy National Park Concessions, Inc. 
The best way for campers to see Big Bend is to ride the some- 
times rugged trails. Here trail riders pause near Casa Grande. 
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Photography for campers 


NY good camper checks his gear 

before hitting the open road. He 
wants to be sure it is in perfect work- 
ing order when he carefully stows it 
in the family automobile. But, too 
often, this same camper does not ex- 
ercise comparable care with his pho- 
tographic equipment. He tosses his 
camera and loose film into the glove 
compartment or on the back window 
ledge; there they are exposed to too 
much heat and frequently receive 
some pretty rough treatment. 

Before plunging into this business 
of taking pictures, therefore, a few 
words of warning are in crder about 
handling equipment. 

Whether you use a box-type camera 
or a more elaborate variety, make it a 
point to have any mechanical diffi- 
culty repaired promptly. Trying to 
“make do” with a poorly operating 
camera can ruin both your film and 
your disposition. 

Just as you pack your cooking uten- 
sils and lantern in protective contain- 
ers, so should you take similar pre- 
cautions with photographic pieces. A 
good idea is to obtain an inexpensive, 
zippered, insulated bag. It will pro- 
tect your camera and film from ex- 
tremes in temperature (such as might 
be encountered in mountain territery) 
and it will serve also as a shield from 
inevitable bumps and jars. Besides, 
it keeps all your photographic stuff in 
one place, an important fact when you 
have 100 other vacation items to pack 
and unpack. 

Choice of film is the next considera- 
tion. A good black-and-white selec- 
tion for the average camper is an 
all-purpose, medium-speed film 
which is usually called “pan,” or 
“verichrome pan.” A better descrip- 
tion, perhaps, would be that this gen- 
eral purpose film is very tolerant of 
your exposure mistakes and allows 
you to have enlargements made with- 
out fuzziness or loss of detail. 

If you know in advance that you 
will be shooting pictures in heavily 
wooded areas, shady campgrounds, 
deep shadowy places — in short, any- 
where that the natural light situation 
will be poor—do consider a faster 
or more sensitive film. Ask for “fast 
black-and-white’”’ at your camera 
shop; then follow the manufacturer’s 
instructions and you will find that it 
takes pictures that turn out even 
though you have snapped them un- 
der adverse lighting conditions. 
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This close-range photo catches un- 
selfconscious expression of the little 
boy just as a wave breaks over him. 


Color users have a choice of two 
kinds of daylight film. One process 
makes a negative from which prints 
are made. Naturally, the cost of using 
color is more than for black-and- 
white film, but most folks agree it has 
a definite place in amateur photo- 
graphy. 

The other color film type makes a 
transparency. That is, when you click 
the shutter you have made a picture 
which is complete in itself once it is 
processed. Mounted, the exposure 
must be seen by transmitted light, a 
fact which is not necessarily a draw- 
back. Actually, projecting transpar- 
encies onto a screen is fun, especially 
if you have had good luck and an ap- 
preciative viewing audience is pres- 
ent. Hand viewers of all varieties and 
sizes are available at little cost. It is 
possible, too, to have color prints made 
from your slides. 

There, very generally, is the run- 
down on what films the average pic- 
ture taker can use successfully. Next, 
suggestions for taking good pictures 
both in color and black-and-white. 


I any one technique in family album 
efforts is more important than 
others, it is that of making clear, sharp 
exposures — the kind that need little 
or no explanation. Is there anything 
worse than being taken through a pile 
of fuzzy, dull gray snapshots that are 
unrecognizable to the point where 
they require a detailed description? It 
is true, of course, that those awful pic- 
tures might be filled with memories 
and sentiment, but would they be any 


BETTER CAMPING 


less valuable if people and objects 
were recorded clearly? 

If friends never exclaim with envy, 
“Gee, how do you get such nice pic- 
tures!’’ it’s time you made some 
changes. These ideas may help you: 

If you’re using a box camera, the 
focus will be fixed, and you should 
not get any closer to your subject than 
six feet. If you do, the background 
will be wonderfully clear and every- 
thing else will be indistinct. The shut- 
ter will be set, also, at about 145 sec- 
ond, and since this speed is consid- 
ered too slow for stopping action, the 
subject should not be moving. 

That doesn’t mean, though, that you 
should encourage your “models” to 
grin stiffly and stand at attention in 
front of the camera. Try having them 
“warm up” by doing something that 
you have decided upon beforehand, 
and when you signal that you are 
ready, they can arrest their action. 
If you hold your breath while releas- 
ing the shutter, it helps prevent cam- 
era movement. 

The safest lighting is when the sun 
is shining full front on what you’re 
aiming at. But if you are taking pic- 
tures of persons fairly close to you, it 
is wise to avoid doing so at noontime. 
The overhead sun has a way of mak- 
ing a person’s eyes look like gaping 
black holes in photos. 

Side lighting exists when the sun 
slants in from either side as you look 
at your subject. It is very interesting 
when used on landscapes or beach and 
snow scenes, and it produces fine out- 
door portraits. 

Those who use a more expensive 
camera can select distance, lens open- 
ing and shutter speed (which is an ad- 
vantage insofar as it results in bet- 
ter quality prints). Also, they aren’t 
so limited in the way of subject move- 
ment and lens-to-object distance. One 
possible disadvantage could be that 
the photographer sometimes forgets 
to perform one or more of the neces- 
sary operations. Assuming that you 
know how to use your camera, per- 
haps this little system will serve as a 
self-check: 

S: Think to yourself, “S is for 
speed.” Then set the mechanism for 
the proper time. 

O: Say “O is for opening.” Use the 
correct lens opening (f/stop). 

D: Remember “D is for distance or 
focus.” Set the distance mark. If 
you're not sure, pace it off, using three 
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feet to a stride. On a focusing camera, 
always take your time. 

Campers frequently want to take 
pictures in the woods where they run 
up against spotty lighting conditions. 
The sun streams through here and 
there; the rest is shadowy. To place 
the subject in that bit of bright light 
would be too contrasty and harsh. A 
very pleasing result can be obtained 
by reflecting light from the clearing 
onto your “target” which you have 
situated in the shade. A strip of alu- 
minum foil (for a wider reflector two 
strips can be pinched together) held 
in the sun and aimed gives a soft and 
even lighting effect, you can use white 
paper or a dish towel. 


N regard to subject matter, range 
I and composition, the same over- 
all rules apply to using both color and 
black-and-white. 

What to take? Interesting snapshots 
can be made by just having your cam- 
era easily accessible and using it to 
record everyday activities — people 
doing things. Around camp especially 
there are innumerable possibilities 
such as preparing meals, carrying wa- 
ter, readying for a fishing trip and re- 
turning from same. These are all shots 
that tell a story. 

Another idea would be to take a 
series of related pictures, beginning 
with your departure from home, and 
following through with scenes of se- 
lecting a campsite, setting up the tent, 
cooking, doing all kinds of camp 
chores, taking hikes and side trips, 
any beautiful scenery you run across, 
and, finally, the homecoming. 


Range proves to be the basis for 
some failures, for although many va- 
cation photographers do a good tech- 
nical job, their work has a certain 
sameness to it that is hard to define 
at first. Closer observation often shows 
that there has been a failure to vary 
the distance; that is, nearly all the 
pictures are medium shots taken from 
identical angles. This monotony is 
unnecessary, because a moment taken 
to appraise the situation, to decide the 
most interesting angle and the best 
distance, can bring amazing results, 
varietywise. 

If you would like to experiment and 
have fun, try taking closeups of flow- 
ers, insects, rocks and the like. It is 
not at all difficult and the results really 
are impressive. Manufacturers nowa- 
days are producing closeup attach- 
ments for many simple, inexpensive 
cameras, and they cost only a few 
dollars. Ask about them at your cam- 
era shop. 

Arranging a picture in your view- 
finder takes planning and placing. But 
this somewhat nebulous phase, which 
experts refer to as “composition,” 
would require an entire article to dis- 
cuss and would go beyond the needs 
of the average camper anyway. You 
should know a little bit about the 
“do’s and don’ts” of composition, how- 
ever, to avoid some common errors. 
Here are some hints: 

1. Look at the scene and select the 
main object. 

2. Don’t put the main object smack 
in the middle, but don’t place it at the 
outside edge of the viewfinder either. 
For instance, a figure at the right edge 


of a scene pointing to the right (the 
same direction) is poor arranging. 
Anyone looking at such a picture finds 
his eye wandering off the edge, with 
no center of interest to fasten upon. 

3. The main object should be out- 
standing, by position or size. 

4. Keep the scene uncluttered; that 
is, don’t allow too much extra detail 
to creep in. (Watch out for power 
and telephone lines.) 

5. Never let skyline or waterline di- 
vide the scene exactly in half. Aim 
for about a one-third division from 
top or bottom. 

6. If people are a part of your com- 
position, allow enough room around 
them so they don’t look hemmed in. 

7. Have these persons looking at 
scenery, not straight at the camera. 

8. When using color film, consider 
the subject’s clothing as part of the 
arrangement, and choose bright, clear 
colors. 

9. Composition can sometimes be 
enhanced by framing, using whatever 
is at hand. Taking the picture through 
a doorway or window is standard, and 
using trees, fences, buildings or per- 
sons closes up arrangement and keeps 
the center of interest within the photo. 

So there you have it — a small frac- 
tion of what there is to know about 
taking good pictures out-of-doors. If 
you follow the foregoing suggestions 
it isn’t likely you'll win any salon 
prizes, but by the same token you 
won't have to make any apologies 
when friends drop in to see your pho- 
tographic efforts. In fact, you might 
have to suppress a little smile of self- 
satisfaction! x 
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The tree frames this photo of girl looking at scenery; 
enough room is left around her to avoid hemmed-in look. 
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Try to take more pictures like this, where people are 
doing things rather than staring woodenly at camera. 
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Park 


HERE are 

thousands of 
places in the 
United States 
with excellent 
campsites where 
you can have a 
restful vacation, but there is only one 
Big Spring State Park. Here is a place 
that will capture your imagination and 
wash away your mental fatigue. You 
will hold the beauty and serenity of it 
a close prisoner in your mind for the 
rest of your life. 

There are many of us who make 
regular trips to this Ozark park sev- 
eral times a year. Big Spring, from 
which the park gets its name, is the 
largest single flowing spring in the 
United States. It is in Carter County, 
Missouri, near Van Buren on U.S. 60, 
about 175 miles south of St. Louis. 
It is about the same distance west of 
Cairo, Illinois, and roughly 140 miles 
east of Springfield, Missouri. 

Big Spring State Park is on the 
banks of the sparkling clear Current 
River, one of the most beautiful 
streams in the Middle West. You will 
find it superior to most other camp- 
ing spots. For instance, it is located 
away from the mad rush of the world, 
in a place where the tired mind or 
weary body which needs rest can re- 
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lax in the quietness and beauty of the 
swiftly flowing river. There are over 
5000 acres of wooded Ozark Moun- 
tains in the park, ample room for a 
man and his family to relax and be 
completely out of touch with the com- 
mercial world if they so desire. 
Hiking trails over the ridges tax 
a person’s ability and harden up soft 
muscles. Horseback riding trails and 


Vic & Gladsia Russell. 
Pretty varishaped rocks along the banks of 
the Current River are collected by many of 
the visitors to Missouri’s Big Spring Park. 
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nature study paths crisscross each 
other up hills and down into breath- 
taking valleys. There are fine camp- 
sites with pure, untreated water from 
faucets almost at the door of your tent 
or travel trailer. Magnificent spread- 
ing trees furnish shade for camping 
and home for many birds and small 
animals such as raccoon, opossum and 
squirrels. Wild deer can be seen at 
the edge of the camping area, or along 
trails back from the river. 

If you want to fish, either from the 
bank or from your own or a rented 
boat, you will find plenty of small- 
mouthed bass, rock bass, bluegill, cat 
and other fish in the river in front 
of your tent. 

Swimming in the river is for every- 
one. Even small children have a wad- 
ing pool just a few steps from a mod- 
ern bathhouse with plenty of hot wa- 
ter, showers, an automatic washer and 
dryer. 

Perhaps you like to cook over an 
open fire. Big Spring has barbecue 
grills scattered over a wide area at 
picnic sites as well as at campsites. 
There are huge piles of wood at each 
so you can cook or just build up a fire 
at night to watch the flickering shad- 
ows on the river or in the trees. 

You can rent a gentle horse each 
morning and ride over the hills with 
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a saddle club. The kids love this aspect 
of Big Spring. Or Mom can take the 
children down the river in a johnboat 
under the careful guidance and atten- 
tion of an Ozark mountaineer who 
was born and raised near the river. 
The boat will float along on water that 
a few hours before was buried deep 
under the hills in a cave — water so 


Better Campinc: Katie McMullen. 


clear and pure you can read the head- 
lines of a newspaper under six feet 
of water. Near the spring, park visi- 
tors with jars or bottles dip out the 
water as it rushes forth and hold it up 
to the light to marvel at its pureness; 
it is clearer than water from the 
kitchen tap. 

If friends should drop around to 


Right before your eyes a full-grown river 
springs from the base of a limestone bluff. 
Maximum flow: 846 million gallons a day. 


visit you at your campsite, there is 
a dining room and lodge where you 
can take them. The entire camping 
area is sprayed at regular intervals 
to keep down insects which could ruin 
a pleasant camping trip. 

Each time we visit this Ozark 
mountain retreat we find something 
new to interest us — wildflowers, 
birds, or other phases of outdoor life. 
“Strangers” may come to Big Spring, 
but none leave there. The common 
ground of pleasant camping warms all 
newcomers and friends are easily 
made. Park Superintendent C. D. 
McKinney makes it a point to visit 
all campers and furnishes information 
about the park and the Ozarks. 

There are few restrictions in the 
park other than things which would 
destroy good will among campers. The 
park is kept exceptionally clean; gar- 
bage is collected daily, and electric 
lights are everywhere along the 
campgrounds. 

Supplies are available at Van 
Buren, only four miles away, as well 
as at a camp store. Camping fees in 
Big Spring State Park are $1 per night 
for overnight spots and $1.50 per day 
for trailer hookup with water and 
sewage connections. 

If you are looking for a place where 
you can rest, swim, hike, fish or just 
be plain lazy, where you can be lulled 
to sleep at night by the call of the 
whippoorwill, Big Spring State Park 
is the place to visit. 

For more information on Missouri 
state parks, including Big Spring, 
write to the Missouri Recreation De- 
partment, Jefferson City, Missouri. *« 


Vic & Gladsia Russell. 


Each campsite at Big Spring has a barbecue grill and is supplied with wood; overhanging branches provide shade and protection. 
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For Canadian camping information write to: Canadian Holidays, Ltd., P.O. Box 355, 114 March St., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Ont. ; Smith and Chapple, Ltd., Tourist Dept., Chapleau, Ont. 
(Request folder “How to enter Canada.”) (Ask for illustrated color map folder or special canoe trip folder.) 
Dept. of Travel and Publicity, 67 College St., Toronto, Ont. Theriault Air Service, Chapleau, Ont. 


(Request folder on campsites in Ontario and folder on canoe trips, if desired.) (Information on air service to bush camps.) 











AMILY campers 

who would like to 
sample a wilderness 
vacation will enjoy 
visiting the Chapleau 
area in northern On- 
tario. This is the land 
of the modern voya- 
geur, with lake-studded forests 
stretching from Lake Superior to 
Hudson Bay. Water trails and trips 
to outpost camps by rail or air pro- 
vide further opportunities for unusual 
camping experiences. 

Sault Ste. Marie is the nearest port 
of entry to this region for millions of 
Americans. It is 487 miles from Chi- 
cago and 355 miles from Detroit. The 
Chapleau highway, 129, probes north- 
ward from highway 17 at Thessalon, 
Ontario, a scant 50 miles east of the 
“Soo.” 

We found there is no trick to cross- 
ing the border. An international fer- 
ry plys methodically across the St. 
Mary’s River between the twin cities 
of Sault Ste. Marie in Michigan and 
Ontario. After we parked our car 
and travel trailer on the small ferry, 
we hurried to the top deck where we 
were able to get a clear view of the 
Soo locks. Excursion boats make reg- 
ular trips through these famous locks 
which connect Lake Huron and Lake 
Superior. 

Customs officials have streamlined 
the process of entering Canada. As 
native-born United States citizens, we 
needed only to provide the name, year 
and license numbers of our car and 
trailer. There are special regulations 
governing pets, camping equipment, 
cameras and other paraphernalia. The 
Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
will be glad to send specific informa- 
tion on request. We did need a driver’s 
license, social security card or other 
identification to re-enter the United 
States. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
we crossed the border, so we de- 
cided to camp at Bellevue Park in 
Sault Ste. Marie instead of at Lake- 
side Park in Thessalon as we had 
originally planned. 

Bellevue is the larger and, we found 
out later, the better equipped of the 
two camping spots. In addition to the 
usual facilities of tables, fireplaces and 
water, there are modern restrooms, 
electricity, a small store, camp kitch- 
en, and zoo — even a band concert on 
Sunday evenings. From our campsite 
on the tree-shaded riverbank, we 
could watch ships from all over the 





You can sample wilderness camping 
within reach of Chapleau, Ontario; 
scenes like this are common. Photo by 
Ontario Dept. of Travel & Publicity. 





world jockey into position for the trip 
through the Soo Locks. 

Canadian campers at Bellevue Park 
told us we would find about half of 
the Chapleau highway paved. The 
midsection, between Snowshoe Creek 
and the Mississagi River bridge, is 
still being improved. A gate across 
the road at Snowshoe Creek forced 
us to stop at the Department of Lands 
& Forests shanty for a “bush” travel 
permit. A road sign warned there 
would be no service stations in the 
next 100 miles, so we filled our gas 
tank and had a Coke before resuming 
our trek. 

The road travels through the valley 
of the Mississagi River, passing 
beautiful bodies of water half hidden 
in forests of pines and hardwoods. 
Many, many acres in one section have 
been decimated by fire, and the road 
meanders over, around and between 
the now bald rock range which crosses 
and crisscrosses the horizon. This is 
part of the Pre-Cambrian Shield, a 
huge, horseshoe-shaped ledge of rock 
that buries much of northern Ontario 
beneath it. 

The hill roads are steep and poorly 
marked. The bridges are narrow. 
While we found traveling this route 
with our trailer a real challenge, it is 
not dangerous. 

Trails lead off the highway to lakes 
where there is excellent trout and 
pike fishing. About Mile 80 we found 
a wayside table in a pleasant, shaded 
spot. Promptly we decided it was ideal 
for our noonday stretch and picnic. A 
road to the right took us to a parking 
area along the river; from there a 
five-minute hike led to beautiful Au- 
brey Falls. 

Soon after that stop, we crossed the 
Mississagi River bridge. Then the 
countryside leveled out and a black- 
top highway wound through deep 
woods into Chapleau at Mile 150. 

Chapleau is still a frontier town. 
The streets are unpaved; the buildings 
are frame and some have false fronts, 
western style. Swarthy Indians loll 
on the high steps of the hotel. Dur- 
ing the early evening, dark-skinned, 
plaid-shirted lumberjacks lean out of 
unscreened second-story windows, 
bashfully watching the pretty demoi- 
selles, giggling and chatting in French, 
who promenade beneath. This is a rail 
and lumbering center with a popula- 
tion of 400. You may visit some of the 
lumber camps and see the sawmills in 
operation. 

We had a choice of camping sites 
here. There was a free, primitive pro- 
vincial park on Racine Lake, and a 
private campground on the Neb- 
skweshi River, two miles south of 
Chapleau, where $1 a day is charged 
for camping and 25 cents extra for 
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hydro (electricity). The camp boasts 
such de luxe accommodations as a 
store, tent platforms, laundry and a 
children’s playground. Guides and 
equipment are available for wilder- 
ness trips. 

At the Racine Lake campground, 12 
miles north of Chapleau, tent sites 
have been hacked out of dense second 
growth and underbrush. Some years 
ago the area was burned over; here 
and there a gaunt charcoal stump still 
stands sentry. There is a pump with 
excellent drinking water, toilets of the 
Chic Sale variety, tables and fire- 
places. On the shore of the large ram- 
bling lake, a sandy shallow beach in- 
vites swimmers. 

Basically our gear was the same as 
we would need in our northern states. 
This section of Canada has a tem- 
perate climate with warm, sunny days 
and cool evenings. Air mattresses and 
215- or 3-lb. Dacron sleeping bags are 
adequate to insure comfortable nights. 
White gasoline is hard to find, so an 
old-fashioned kerosene lantern is 
more practical than a gas-powered 
light. There is plenty of firewood, but 
we did need a sharp, full-sized ax to 
split it into stove-size kindling. 

Clothing should be durable. We 
packed blue jeans, flat-heeled hiking 
shoes and heavy socks for roughing 
it in the woods, a warm jacket and 
wool shirts for cool nights, and a 
slicker for occasional rain. Ordinary 
sports togs and slacks will do for trav- 
eling, but we felt we needed some- 
thing more dressy for shopping and 
sightseeing in the conservative Cana- 
dian cities en route. 

Chapleau boasts unusual small- 
town stores where you may buy a pair 
of long johns or lacey lingerie, a wrist 
watch or a logging chain, a canoe trip 
or a coffin. We decided shopping for 
things to take home was a most pleas- 
ant way to spend a vacation dollar, 
although our dollars had shrunk by 
the time we had exchanged them for 
Canadian money. [For several years 
the Canadian dollar has been worth 
slightly more than a U.S. dollar, but 
in recent months our dollar has been 
at or near par again. ] 

We found authentic bargains, 
though, in imported woolens, yarns, 
Hudson Bay blankets, and English 
china. U.S. citizens who have been 
in Canada more than 48 hours are al- 
lowed to take home, duty free, up to 
$200 worth of merchandise per person. 

The completion of the Chapleau 
highway has opened up a vast vaca- 
tion country of sparkling lakes and 
whitewater streams. At present, the 
road ends at the city of Chapleau, but 
construction has begun on a highway 
from there to White River on Lake 
Superior. ~*~ 
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The Nature of Camping: 4 











Alfred Humphreys; courtesy Los Angeles Times. 


T gets pretty cold in the High Sierra, 
even in July. We were huddled 
deep in our warm sleeping bags when 
a horrible noise brought us bolt up- 
right. It sounded like a nail being 
drawn very reluctantly from a board. 
Magnified. 

There was a moment of silence. 
Then came a rattling as though some- 
one had dropped a gunnysack of emp- 
ty tin cans down a long flight of stairs. 
Other campers heard the rumpus. We 
listened to stirrings in neighboring 
tents. Lights flashed about the forest 
glade, playing on the mammoth trunks 
of majestic sequoias, flicking across 
the tan canvas of our shelter like 
probing air raid beacons. 

What finally got us up was a squeal 
of triumph from the other side of the 
campground: 

“There he 
“Right there!” 

We dived to the tent opening, fum- 
bled a moment with its fastenings, and 
sent our own flashlight beam stabbing 
through the gloom to join others fo- 
cused like spotlights 20 yards distant 
on a stump. It was, we saw, an in- 
habited stump. It had not been when 
we saw it last, at dusk. 

Sitting atop this monarch’s relic 
was another forest giant—a more 
animated one. We agreed that it was 
the very largest black bear we had 
ever seen. Since then we have come 
across many others; some might weigh 
more or actually measure out larger, 
but none bulks so huge in our mem- 
ories as that complacent old monster 
in Sequoia National Park. 

He was putting on a grand show. He 
either was unconscious of the atten- 
tion he was getting, however, or he 


is!” someone shouted. 
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didn’t give a darn. Clasped between 
his forepaws was a can, a gallon can, 
of cooking oil. As we watched, the 
bear sank his teeth through the tin, 
again sending across to us that 
piercing screech of tortured metal. He 
raised the can on high, greedily gulp- 
ing a cascade of oil. A good part of it 
dribbled down the sides of his mouth, 
soaking his luxurious fur. He tossed 
the empty aside like any other 
thoughtless litterbug. 

This, we found, was only the cock- 
tail for his midnight snack. He had 
brought other items from a ransacked 
larder of some careless camper. A jar 
of pickles came to paw. He smashed 
it, scooping up the contents with an 
enormous wet tongue. Then he downed 
a loaf of bread, some cheese, most of 
a ham, and a bottle of vinegar before 
ambling off about his other business. 

“T hope,” we heard a woman’s an- 
guished voice call after him, “you get 
a big, fat stomach ache!” 

Few people go camping in the great 
national parks and fail to come home 
with their personal bear story, for 
these rascals of the forests seem to 
be everywhere — often when they are 
least wanted. But if they are rogues, 
they are lovable ones, and no animal 
in the parks will better repay serious 
study than this intelligent and mark- 
edly independent species. 

Bears easily rank among the wisest 
of all animals. When protected, they 
soon learn to lose their fear of man. 
The second thing they discover is that 
man is the biggest sucker in the world 
and a much softer living can be made 
off him than from Mother Nature. 
That’s when the bears become pan- 
handling beggars, highway pirates, 
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Bear tacts for 


The long claws this full-grown bear is showing 
off are the distinctive mark of a grizzly and a 
sure way of identifying his tracks or scratches. 


plunderers, camp looters, and garbage 
can thieves. More than one tourist has 
had to learn the hard way to leave no 
food in his automobile unless it is 
locked up tight. It doesn’t pay to get 
careless for a moment, as a motorist 
found out last summer when he 





















































ic ampers 


By Dan L. THrapp 


thought he had locked his car at Yel- 
lowstone. He came out of a lodge to 
find a three-quarters grown black 
bear seated in the driver’s place 
munching a selection of groceries. The 
traveler had forgotten to roll up one 
window, and the bear had somehow 
























squeezed his huge body through it. 

Many of the big parks count bears 
among their prime attractions. Prob- 
ably as many people go to these to see 
the bears as to marvel at other natural 
wonders. And the chance of seeing a 
grizzly at Yellowstone or Glacier has 
brought many a tourist hundreds of 
miles out of his way — usually, I 
might add, without satisfaction. The 
grizzlies are rarely seen in the day- 
time, or near campsites, unlike their 
smaller cousins who, like taxes but 
more pleasant, are always present. 

You are bowling along the excel- 
lent roads in Yellowstone, for in- 
stance, and far ahead you see a sus- 
picious brown hump on the edge of 
the road, or maybe in the middle of it. 
If you are an oldtimer, you know 
what it is; if this is your first visit, 
you find out soon enough. It will be 
Mr. Bear, or perhaps Mrs. Bear with 
one to three cubs she is instructing in 
the fine art of mooching. You slow 
down — everyone does — and you'll 
probably stop while the bear looks 
you over to see if you are a likely 
prospect. It may stand on its hind legs 
and come directly up to the car win- 
dow, demanding a handout. 

This is a dandy time to have the 
window rolled up. 

Rangers point to the plainly printed 


Linda Platte. 
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regulations forbidding the feeding, 
molesting, or close association with 
bears, but they know they are not 
getting through to everyone. There 
are always those who persist in be- 
lieving the bears are as tame as they 
seem to be. Each year scores of peo- 
ple get clawed and sometimes scarred 
for life by bears with whom they 
sought to become buddies, in spite of 
the warnings. 

At Great Smoky Mountains Nation- 
al Park in Tennessee, there is a score- 
board at the entrance listing the num- 
ber of individuals clawed by black 
bears to date. When we were there, 
the total stood at 13, but it was early 
in the summer. At Yellowstone the 
number sometimes reaches 115 in a 
single season, and the wonder is that 
it is not higher. Rangers will even 
tell you of such startling examples of 
human folly as the man who tried to 
set his four-year-old son on a bear’s 
back for a picture! 

Yet, while bears should be left 
alone, technically speaking, they re- 
main perhaps the most rewarding 
beasts for study you will encounter. 
They are clowns, but they also in- 
trigue you because of their droll ap- 
proach to life, their ingenuity, their 
perceptiveness and their sagacity. As 
an example of the latter, one natural- 
ist has expressed the belief that the 
bear is the only animal that knows it 
leaves tracks which can be followed, 
and, when hunted, it seeks to hide its 
trail. 





MERICAN bears are of three main 

kinds — black, grizzly and polar — 
although a scientist can split these into 
any number of subspecies. Of these 
three, the most distinctive is the only 
one you can’t find in any of the parks, 
the polar bear, although there is a 
near-white grizzly in Alaska. The 
other two species have many varia- 
tions. The so-called black bear, for 
instance, is quite often brown, or cin- 
namon, or the color of blond mahoga- 
ny furniture. The typical grizzly is 
brown, with a frosting of white for 
which he was named “Old Silvertip” 
on the frontier, but there are grizzlies 
that are practically black and others, 
as we have said, almost white. 

The bears Davy Crockett was so 
proud of killing were of the black 
variety; not even the doughty fron- 
tiersman would tackle a grizzly with 
a knife unless the bear was very, 
very young. 

You won’t see much of grizzlies 


This black bear, photographed in Yosemite 
National Park, is the kind most campers 
see. He's not as dangerous as the grizzly, 
but it’s best to enjoy him at a distance. 
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these days outside of a zoo, not even 
in the national parks unless you make 
a determined search for them. Once 
there were thousands of grizzlies in 
the United States. In California they 
often were found in packs of as many 
as 50 animals, but today there isn’t a 
wild grizzly to be found anywhere in 
that state. 

The latest count I have seen lists 
814 grizzlies left in the United States 
south of Alaska. Of these, 125 are in 
Yellowstone, 100 in Glacier, and an 
additional 439 in Montana outside 
those parks, mostly in the Bob Mar- 
shall Wilderness Area. Washington 
State had only 15, a dozen in north- 
ern Pend Oreille County and three in 
northern Okanogan County. Idaho 
had perhaps 50 north of the main 
Salmon River, in the top third of the 
state. Colorado had approximately 20 
grizzlies, all in the San Juan range at 
the headwaters of the Pine and Rio 
Grande rivers. Wyoming had 26 out- 
side of the parks. Colorado and Idaho 
protect grizzlies the year around, and 
Montana limits the hunting of them to 
a single adult male per license. 

By contrast, the same census lists 
about 126,000 black bears aside from 
Alaska. There are campers who be- 
lieve they all are in Yellowstone, but 
this is not true. Maine, for instance, 
reported 20,000 of them, and Washing- 
ton State 18,000. 

Even an amateur can tell at once 
the difference between a grizzly and 
a black bear, although there are 
large animals of the latter species ex- 
ceeding in size small grizzlies, and 
color is no sure indicator. But they 
may easily be distinguished by other 
criteria. A grizzly, for example, has a 
hump on his back; the black bear al- 
most none. The former’s face is 
dished, or concave, where a_ black 


bear’s is rounded, or convex, in profile. 

Everyone knows that a bear’s track 
resembles one that might be left by 
a flat-footed human, but how do you 
tell whether it was left by a black bear 
or a grizzly? Size alone would give 
a hint, but not a very reliable one. 
The black bear’s hind footprint might 
measure three or four inches wide and 
six or seven long; a grizzly’s would 
be five or six inches wide, and 10 
inches or even a foot long. But of 
course there are grizzly bears with 
small tracks and black bears that 
leave large ones. 

A sure means of distinguishing them 
are the claw marks. A grizzly has 
enormous claws. The black bear has 
much shorter ones, even allowing for 
his generally smaller paw. Sometimes 
the grizzly’s claws are half the length 
of his foot. No wonder the Indians 
made necklaces of them, when they 
were bold enough, and lucky enough, 
to slay the monster. 

Perhaps you will find a “bear tree,” 
and surely you will if you look hard 
enough for one. You can spot it at 
once, because it is worn smooth where 
the great animals have rubbed against 
it, often standing to scratch their 
backs like a human being on a door 
jamb. The bears are not content to 
rub their itching backs, but claw the 
tree, too, as high as they can reach. 
And here is a clue to the type of bear 
using the tree. A black bear is rare- 
ly longer than five feet, but a grizzly 
is sometimes eight feet or more, and 
his claw marks might be 10 feet above 
the ground! 

You may not see the bear himself, 
and if it is a grizzly you no doubt will 
be as happy you missed him, but the 
bear tree makes a good and interesting 
picture. Don’t miss it if you come 
across such an oddity. 





A typical scene in Yellowstone: one bear, one trashcan layout, one mess! 


Dan L. Thrapp. 


Bears are 


garbage collectors, despite precautions taken by the parks to make it a difficult task. 
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Photographing bears in the great 
parks is about as difficult as taking 
pictures of the family cat, with this 
exception: being a forest animal the 
bear often is in the shade, and he 
won’t move out of it just to please you. 
Sometime, though, you may find the 
bears in a meadow, rooting for ants, 
which they dearly love, or turning 
over boulders or rotted logs in never- 
ending quest for crisp beetles. In that 
case you may be able to get fine pic- 
tures of them, but don’t approach 
them closely on foot. This is a good 
time to use your telephoto lens. 

Save your film for a mother bear 
with cubs, for the youngsters are 
much more photogenic — if shyer — 
than the mother. But don’t get out of 
your car near a mother bear with 
cubs! It will be a temptation, partic- 
ularly when she sends the youngsters 
up a tree while she forages among the 
motorists. 

As for the grizzly, should you run 
across one, give him a wide berth. His 
temper is less predictable even than 
that of his little cousin, and his ability 
to maul or kill is infinitely greater. 
Let him alone and the chances are 
that he will avoid you, too. But take 
no chances with him. 

What souvenir can you take, then, 
of his passing? 

One of the best, and most lasting, 
will be a plaster cast of his footprint. 
You can make one easily by mixing 
plaster of paris and water into a thin 
batter and pouring it into the im- 
print he has left on soft earth. After 
10 minutes or so, lift it up, clean it 
off, and take it home. There you can 
use the track “negative” to make life- 
like impressions in wet mortar on 
your patio, sidewalk or hearth. The 
result will be as interesting as a pho- 
tograph, and as permanent. You 
needn’t limit yourself to bear tracks 
either, of course, but can readily make 
impressions of elk, coyote, buffalo, 
deer, squirrel or other tracks, grad- 
ually extending your collection as you 
visit new areas and see new kinds of 
animals which will be happy if a plas- 
ter cast of their footprint is all you 
want of them. 

One final word. The bear has a 
keen sense of smell and a marvelous 
persistence when it comes to getting 
at what he wants. Never leave your 
food in your tent, nor in a container 
outside the car. Nor should you leave 
the windows rolled down “just a bit 
for air” if there is food inside the car. 
Always keep the provisions locked 
securely in the trunk or, if in the other 
part of the automobile, leave the win- 
dows tightly shut and the doors 
locked. Let the bears eat someone 
else’s chow. *« 
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Over campfire and cookstove 


OST articles about camp cooking 

still seem to be written for the 
men and their campfires. The old- 
timers always have a superior air 
about the smell of food cooking over 
an open fire, and many of them actu- 
ally sneer at the mention of a stove. 
I'll agree that the wood fire adds 
something to food that can never be 
bottled or canned, but when your 
family is cold and hungry, a savory 
stew smells and tastes mighty good, 
even cooked on the gasoline stove. 

The whole idea and style of camp- 
ing has changed, and so must our ideas 
of typical camp food and how to cook 
it. The solitary tent beside a rip- 
pling stream has become a campsite 
in a crowded park with room for a 
tent, and a picnic table if you’re lucky. 
Instead of fish just caught, we de- 
pend on the camp store and a super- 
market. In many places it is impos- 
sible to build a fire because of limited 
space, fire hazards, or lack of fuel. 
But still the family must be fed three 
meals a day, and this is when I give 
silent thanks to the man who invented 
the campstove. 

No matter how good you are in your 
own kitchen, it takes experience and 
ingenuity to juggle enough pots for 
a palatable, interesting, and nutritious 
meal on two burners. It can be done. 
The answer is planning and flexibility. 

To begin with, you already know 
what your family likes to eat, and 
this is the starting point for all meal 
planning. Examine your favorite rec- 
ipes and decide just which ones will 
adapt to the camp situation. Simplify 
where you can by using canned items 
rather than fresh, because cooking 
time will be cut in half and there 
will be no storage problem. Canned 
potatoes need only heating, while the 
fresh kind take up space, have to be 
peeled and then cooked. And do re- 
member your favorite casserole 
dishes. They needn’t be baked in the 
oven; a short simmer period on the 
stove will do just as much for the flav- 
or as an hour in the oven. 

When you have decided which 
dishes will suit your family, the budg- 
et, and your cooking facilities, write 
them down and file them in your 
purse or the glove compartment of 
the car for handy reference. 

Now, check over the basic supplies 
you will start out with. Fresh vege- 
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tables take up space and time, so use 
canned and dehydrated things. We 
are all familiar with instant mashed 
potatoes, and now diced and sliced 
varieties are available in most places. 
Dehydrated onions are the greatest 
boon to the cook, so handy that I’m 
now using them at home, too. Tuck 
in some seasoning: garlic salt, mono- 
sodium glutamate (sold under various 
brand names), onion salt, savory salt, 
celery salt and any other favorites 
from your kitchen. They take up very 
little space and will help perk up any 
meal and lift the canned food out of 
the ordinary class. 

Don’t forget the very basic things 
such as sugar, salt, pepper and flour. 
On this last item, I think you will find 
that a biscuit mix is much handier, 
since you can use it for pancakes, 
waffles,* dumplings, coating of meats, 
thickening for stews, and just about 
everything you could use flour for. 

Speaking of waffles and pancakes 
brings to mind the need for syrup. 
Instead of carrying a large bottle of 
syrup and worrying about storage and 
breakage, pack a small bottle of imita- 
tion maple flavoring. When you pour 
% cup of boiling water over 1 cup of 
sugar, add \4 teaspoon of maple flavor- 
ing and stir until the sugar dissolves, 
you have a very good substitute for 
commercial syrup. 

We have found it a good idea to lay 
in a stock of canned meats and main 
dishes at the beginning of a trip and 
to depend on daily stops while travel- 
ing to fill in the fresh meats needed. 
 *¥es, wattles. We found an old cast-iron waffle 


maker in a junk store and it works quite well on the 
stove or over a campfire. 


The prices of canned dried beef, ham- 
burgers, stews, weiners, etc., may 
seem high, but they are worth it in | 
convenience. There will be days while 
traveling that you just don’t find a 
grocery. Or if you are camping in one 
place for any length of time, there will 
be days when the effort to drive out 
and find a store will be just too great. 
Our supply of foods is built around 
the accompanying mixture and varia- 
tions. The ingredients are readily 
available in all parts of the country. 
One final hint. Take time out be- 
fore starting your camping trip to 
transfer as many staples as possible 
into plastic containers. The almost- 
square, flexible plastic type used in 
freezers work very well and come in 
a great variety of sizes. The reason 
for using these will be quite obvious if 
you have ever started to spoon out 
some sugar from the sack and found 
those cute little ants crawling in it, or 
if you have opened the cook box to 
find that dampness has split the bags 
and your supplies are all in a pile. 
Never feel guilty about using a 
campstove to cook your food. Most 
men remember the romance of a blaz- 
ing campfire, the odor of the evening 
meal simmering at the side, and the 
coffeepot bubbling away. But present 
this picture to most women and they 
remember burnt fingers (and food), 
kinks in the back and smoke in their 
eyes. Besides, I would rather lose a 
little of the romance rather than try 
to explain a balky fire or burnt food 
to a hungry child! «x 


ONE-POT MEALS 


(Makes 6 servings which will fill 4 hungry people.) 


IN A POT, brown 11% Ibs. of hamburger. Add 1 or 2 chopped onions and 
% to 1 chopped green pepper (or their equivalent in dehydrated form); 1 
can undiluted condensed tomato soup. Salt and pepper to your taste. 


FOR: ADD: 
Camper's Spaghetti —_ 
Spanish Rice ______-- 
Macaroni Beef ____-__ 
Hunter’s Stew ____--~_ 
Ge wae endo 
sauaw Corn .....-—. 
Hungarian Hot Pot ___ 


Two No. 2 cans of spaghetti. 

1 small package precooked rice. 

Y%2 |b. package macaroni (cooked separately). 
2 cans vegetable soup. 

2 No. 2 cans red beans and chili powder. 

1 large can corn and % lb. diced cheese. 

2 cans baked beans. 
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Shop in Nature's 
supermarket 


Continued from page 9 


other than a club or a chunk of rock. 
Yet he managed to keep himself pret- 
ty well fed. And it wasn’t only the 
caveman who learned to live off the 
land. Right here in the United States, 
the American Indians ate pretty well. 
True, some of them did a little farm- 
ing, but many tribes were forever on 
the move. They had to know how to 
find a mess of leafy greens or dig up 
a pot of potatoes to go along with a 
haunch of venison or a rabbit stew. 
Even today, the farmer, the forest 
ranger, the trapper, and others who 
spend a large part of their time in the 
woods and fields frequently augment 
their diet with wild foods; not neces- 
sarily from want, but because they 
have found that such foods often taste 
better than their cultivated counter- 
parts. 


ASSAFRAS tea is one of the best 

known woodland beverages. Bun- 
dles of dried sassafras roots can be 
bought in many markets throughout 
the country. For the camper, how- 
ever, the roots can be dug right near 
camp and he can take home enough to 
keep him supplied until the next trip. 
Many people swear that sassafras tea 
has valuable medicinal properties. 
This may or may not be so, and mod- 
ern science is inclined to view such 
claims with a jaundiced eye. Never- 
theless, it does taste good and pro- 
vides a stimulating hot drink. It is 
interesting to note in passing that the 
first ship that Captain John Smith sent 
back to England was laden with sassa- 
fras roots and bark. 

The sassafras plant is easy to recog- 
nize. It may be anything from a small 
bush to a large tree. The leaves are 
the key to its identity. Some of them 
are oval shaped, others look like mit- 
tens, while still others resemble mit- 
tens with a place for a thumb on either 
side. All three types of leaves are 
found on the same plant or tree. 

To make tea from sassafras roots or 
bark, the wood should be washed, cut 
into finger-size lengths and boiled 
until the desired strength is obtained. 
The roots and bark may be dried and 
kept for many months and still make 
the same quality tea. Some like it hot 
and without cream or sugar, but a 
teaspoonful of sugar and a little lemon 
or lime juice makes it taste better, as 
far as I am concerned. 

Looking back over some of the eat- 
ing I have done around campfires in 
the great outdoors, I’m inclined to 
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think that mushrooms are just about 
tops on my list of woodland foods. I 
have gathered bushels of them and 
they taste good most any way they are 
prepared — fried whole in butter or 
bacon fat, chipped up in gravy, or used 
as part of a cornbread stuffing for fish 
or fowl. No matter how they are fixed, 
I like mushrooms! 

There is only one trouble with 
mushrooms found out in the woods — 
some of them can kill you! Regretta- 
bly, there is no rule of thumb to dis- 
tinguish the good from the bad. To try 
to experiment with your own stomach 
is like playing Russian roulette — you 
might win for a long time, but if you 
keep at it long enough, sooner or later 
you'll come up with a loaded cylinder 
under the hammer. This doesn’t mean, 
however, that campers have to pass 
up a mushroom feast. What you must 
do is to read up on the subject. There 
are dependable books on mushroom 
culture at any public library, and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
plainly written bulletins on the sub- 
ject. The latter can be had for only a 
few pennies. 

Another way to stay on the safe 
side is to talk with people who have 
been collecting and eating mushrooms 
for a long while. Almost any farmer 
can say which ones are good and 
which are bad. Your own state agri- 
culture department will supply you 
with accurate information on the sub- 
ject. 

The mushrooms sold in cans or 
packages at the grocery store are 
grown under almost laboratory con- 
ditions, and they are as safe as canta- 
loupes or carrots. 

During the summer months, the 
woods are full of berries and wild 
fruits which the camper should take 
advantage of. To mention only a few, 
there are blackberries, raspberries, 
and blueberries. Wild plums and 
cherries can be found in many parts 
of the country and so can wild grapes, 
but, here again, a word of caution — 
not all berries are safe to eat! Don’t 
touch those drooping clusters of white 
berries on the poison sumac nor the 
small purple berries on polk bushes. 
The best thing to do is to eat only 
those which are known to be good 
without any doubt. 


| HAVE always liked to go off on a 
camping trip in the fall of the 
year. For one thing, the bug popula- 
tion is reduced by then. More impor- 
tant, however, is that autumn is the 
season when old Dame Nature lays in 
her supply of nuts. There used to be 
a time, hardly more than a quarter of 
a century ago, when a guy could eat 
his fill of wild chestnuts. Man, did 
they ever taste good roasted in the 
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hot ashes of a campfire! The tents 
were pitched and the bedrolls all laid 
out. There was a little bit of a chill 
to the breeze pushing through the 
trees that made you inch up a little 
closer to the fire. 

This was the hour when one of the 
oldtimers would pop his hands to- 
gether and recollect the moose-hunt- 
ing trip up in Maine when ... in short, 
it was yarn-spinning time. You were 
already as full as a tick from those 
three helpings of mulligan, but there 
was that sack of chestnuts you had 
picked up in the afternoon — and 
roasted chestnuts are such a natural 
condiment to campfire tales. You’d 
pick one of them out and poke it into 
the hot ashes. In a minute or so it 
would go poof and then you'd fish it 
out of the ashes and sit there munch- 
ing on the soft sweet meat while you 
listened all bug-eyed to camping tales 
about faraway places. 

The chestnuts are all gone now, 
killed by a fungus disease from China. 
Still, there are hickorynuts, butter- 
nuts, walnuts, beechnuts, chinquapins 
and many others. Down in the south- 
east section of the country, even the 
acorns of certain live oaks are good 
munching. 

Autumn is also the time to eat your 
fill of persimmons. This fine fruit is in 
prime condition when it has turned a 
rich orange in color and is soft to the 
touch. 

Ail woodland areas from coast to 
coast and border to border are bounti- 
fully stocked with edible greens. High 
on this list is watercress. It grows 
abundantly in still pools of clear 
streams, and, as any epicure will 
agree, watercress is the heart of any 
tossed salad. If you are not sure what 
the leaf looks like, stop by the produce 
counter of your grocery store and 
have a look. You can buy it in a fist- 
size bunch for two bits, but you can 
gather a bucketful from a clean stream 
if you’re sure of its identity. 

A while back I mentioned that the 
berries of the polk bush are not good 
to eat, but that doesn’t mean that the 
young shoots of the same plant fall 
into that classification. Matter of fact, 
polk salad, as these greens are often 
known, rate high on the list of wood- 
land chow. Only the young green 
leaves should be picked. They are 
cooked like turnip greens, mustard or 
kale, and they taste better than any of 
the above. 

Every person who endeavors to 
grow a lawn has spent a certain 
amount of time down on his knees 
trying to get rid of those sprawling 
plants with the bright yellow flowers 
called dandelions. They may be a 
plague to the gardener, but they are 
something special in the way of wood- 




















land greens. The young tender leaves 
go well in a salad and, of course, they 
can be cooked. 

Wild onions, or leeks as they are 
more properly known, are another 
woodland delicacy not to be over- 
looked. Leeks, however, should be 
used with caution. Here is concen- 
trated flavor. A little bit can add zest 
to many dishes, while too much can 
put the whammy on even the most 
carefully prepared stew. The leaves 
of the leeks look like the tops of green 
onions and they can be cooked in the 
same manner. 

Nature’s produce department is vir- 
tually unlimited. Other greens which 
should not be passed up include the 
leaves of the chickweed, goatsbeard 
and even clover. Indian lettuce, wild 
spinach, and curled dock are plentiful 
in many places. They always make 
good eating. In the lower southeastern 
part of the U. S., and especially around 
the Gulf Coast, the scrub palmetto is 
to be found in plentiful abundance. 
The hearts of these plants are as crisp 
and as tasty as fine celery. 

There are a few points concerning 
the gathering, preparation and cook- 
ing of wild greens which should be 
mentioned. One is be sure of the plant 
you are planning to eat; another is to 
pick only the young, tender leaves. In 
all greens, old leaves often become 
tough and develop a somewhat bitter 
taste. Be sure to wash all greens be- 
fore cooking. This removes grains of 
sand, tiny insects and other foreign 
matter. Sometimes, especially when 
other than the youngest and tender 
leaves have to be gathered, it is wise 
to bring the pot to a boil and then pour 
off the first water. Doubtlessly there 
is a waste of important vitamins and 
minerals, but it also serves to weaken 
the flavor, which might otherwise be 
too strong. In the final cooking, only 
the smallest amount of water possible 
should be used. Cook only until tender 
and remember that a pinch of salt im- 
proves the flavor; so does a table- 
spocnful of bacon grease. 


n Nature’s supermarket you have 

already picked a basket of berries 
and wild fruit, stuffed your pockets 
with nuts, gathered a load of mush- 
rooms, made yourself a pot of tea and 
set a mess of greens on the fire to boil. 
A lot of good eating, to be sure, but 
there is still more to come: 

Look next for the tubers and roots 
of edible plants. High on the list here 
is the little wild potato which grows 
underground on the roots of the Jer- 
usalem artichoke. The spuds are not 
damaged by freeze and are good to 
eat 12 months out of the year. Actu- 
ally this plant is not an artichoke, nor 
does it have any connection with Pal- 











Kiddie crackers 

Make a frostinglike mixture us- 
ing powdered sugar, butter or oleo, 
and cocoa or any flavoring desired. 
Spread on a graham cracker and 
cap with another graham cracker. 
Allow the mixture to harden and 
you have a kiddie cracker for the 
hungry youngsters -—-and oldsters, 


Dan Beltz. 
2109 Shelby Ave., Evansville 14, Ind. 


Tasty lunch snack 
Flatten refrigerated biscuits — 
the kind that still need to be baked 
—so they will go around a vienna 
sausage; seal with your fingers. 
Bake in a Coleman camp oven at 
425° for 12 minutes or until the 
biscuits are brown. 
Eugene L. Arnold. 


2423 Griffith Ave., Louisville 12, Ky. 


Fried pies for campers 

For campers who have no oven 
and like fruit pies: Mix 1 cup pre- 
pared pie crust flour with water, 
following directions on package. 
Roll out thin and cut into circles 
about 5” in diameter. (The top of 
a bowl makes a good cutting pat- 
tern.) Put 2 heaping tbsps. of jam, 
stewed fruit or applesauce in cen- 
ter of each circle and moisten the 
edges of the circle with cold water; 
fold over to make a semicircle. 
Press edges firmly with fingers and 
then with the tines of a fork so 
they'll stay sealed. Fry in hot fat 
until golden brown. 

Makes about 8 pies. 


Joe Cipriani. 
41815 lowa Ave., Glassport, Pa. 


Tender flank steak 

I don’t think there is a more de- 
lectable meat when grilled over 
charcoal than flank steak. I always 
tenderize it first, following the 
tenderizer manufacturer’s direc- 
tions. When the fire is at its glow- 
ing hottest, brush one side with 
oil and place it on the grill. After 
10 minutes brush the other side 
with oil and turn. Grill 10 minutes 
more and your meat is ready. 

The secret of tender flank steak 
is in the cutting. With a very 
sharp knife (I use my ham slicer) 
cut across the grain of the meat. 
Slant your knife so that you end 
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up with slices about 3” x14”. The 
inside is pink and tender, sur- 
rounded by a crispy crust, and 
what a taste! Served with potatoes 
wrapped in foil and baked on the 
coals, and heated canned french- 
fried onions, that’s a meal any 
camper will savor after a day of 
hiking in the out-of-doors. 

Mrs. Roy H. Schwentker. 
6571 Wilson Mills Rd., Cleveland 24, Ohio. 


Hot-water corn bread 

Here’s a recipe that’s as old as 
the Conestoga wagon my great 
great grandmother rode from Ten- 
nessee to Texas, but it will bring 
the guys of the streamlined cars 
and station wagons back, again and 
again, for more. It’s especially good 
with fish. 

1 cup white or yellow cornmeal 

2 tbsp. sugar 

\% tsp. salt 

%4 cup boiling water 
Combine dry ingredients in bowl. 
Pour boiling water over it and stir 
until thick, like mush. While hot, 
shape into fingershaped rolls and 
fry in deep fat. 

Martha A. Carey. 


10638 Lakemere Dr., Dallas 18, Tex. 
Flapjacks with a flourish 
There are several kinds of pre- 
pared pancake mixes on the gro- 
cery store shelves, just needing 
water and perhaps an egg added. 
These include buckwheat, butter- 
milk, buttermilk-plus-wheatgerm, 
potato, and the regular pancake 
mix. These can be used as is or 
dressed up and extended in a num- 
ber of delicious and simple ways. 
The regular and buttermilk 
mixes especially lend themselves to 
any number of varieties. For a dif- 
ferent flavor, replace about 14 of 
the flour with cornmeal, then fol- 
low the usual directions on the box. 
Thinly sliced bananas and apples 
or drained canned corn add more 
flavor and nourishment, and so do 
berries. In fact, one variety comes 
packaged with dried berries. 
Small children love flapjacks the 
size of 50-cent pieces. Spread them 
with butter to be eaten with the 
fingers, or float them in a dish of 
syrup to be speared with a fork. 
Ruth Dougherty. 
92-03 220 St., Queens Village 28, N. Y. * 


Send your unpublished recipes to Better Camping, 1027 N. 7th St., Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. Payment of $2 or more is made for each recipe upon 
publication. Recipes cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
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New York State Dept. of Commerce. 


New York's Stony Brook State Park 


EW YORK’S Stony Brook State Park, nestled on 
a hilltop and surrounded by distant green moun- 
tains, is a park of rustic natural loveliness. It is near 
Dansville on state route 36, about 45 miles south of 
Rochester or 300 miles northwest of New York City. 
It is accessible by good roads from any direction. 
geo” There are two areas for tent campers, one with plat- 
forms and one without, and another area for travel 
trailers. Fees are $1.25 and $1.50 a night, with no reservations necessary. 
There are clean washrooms with running water. 

One of the features of the park is the pool, one of the most pleasant 
“swimmin’ holes” to be found. This pool has its beginning in the mountain 
stream which splashes its way over rocks through the park. It has been 
dammed into a clear pool at a point down the hill from the camping areas. 
A lifeguard is on duty and bathhouses are free for the use of campers and 
picnickers. The mountain stream itself affords enjoyable swimming. It 
has shallow, clear sandy areas, just right for a refreshing dip or for chil- 
dren to play in. The huge boulders are fine places for sunning or just to 
climb upon. 

A huge grassy meadow is available for ball games; there’s a playground 
at one end with slides, swings and seesaws for the small-fry. Throughout 
the park are paths and roads for pleasant walks; nearby there are farms 
where eggs and vegetables may be purchased. 

Three miles away from Stony Brook Park is Dansville, where Clara 
Barton organized the first local society of the Red Cross. The chapter may 
be visited at the well-kept old house. 

Another outstanding feature of Stony Brook State Park is its gorge, 
with a trail winding through it and another circling the rim. While there 
are other well-known gorges in the state, here is equally as magnificent 
a gorge tucked quietly away like a shy little sister who seeks no fame. 
We were not prepared for the sudden panorama of untouched beauty that 
suddenly appeared before us as we started out on this trail. We did not 
even meet any other people in this place of gigantic solitude. Two large 
waterfalls crash down from the rocky heights, and a family of little 
waterfalls continues throughout the canyon; they are all part of the 
crystal stream that flows between perpendicular walls of rock on either 
side. It is an awesome and quietly beautiful place. I’m sure that long ago 
great Indian chiefs came kere to meditate and talk with the Great Spirit. 
— Ruth Dougherty. x 
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estine, but that’s the way it goes with 
plant names. It is a small sunflower 
and may be recognized as such. 

Another important tuber is found 
beneath the water in ponds and slug- 
gish streams. It is the root of the ar- 
rowhead plant. Here is a nice-sized 
potato with a fine flavor; it would un- 
doubtedly be more popular if it could 
be gathered without wading into the 
water to do so. F 

There are many other relatives of 
the well-known Irish potato (which 
really came from America in the first 
place) scattered across our fair land. 
Another of these is the plant known as 
prairie turnip. Then there is the 
tuberlike root of wild salsify, and even 
the common cattail produces an edi- 
ble potato. 

Only on rare occasions do the roots 
and tubers of the above-mentioned 
plants approach the size of cultivated 
potatoes, but what they lack in size is 
often more than compensated for in 
flavor. 

A good way to cook any tuber is to 
wrap it in wet leaves and cover it with 
a shell of soft mud. Bury it below the 
hot ashes of a campfire and let it bake 
for about an hour, or until the mud 
cake is thoroughly dry. 

The meat counter in Nature’s big 
store is also well stocked. What’s 
more, a man doesn’t have to be a 
skilled hunter or a fisherman to lay in 
a supply of meat. Practically anyone 
can knock a squirrel out of a tree with 
a rock, catch a bullfrog or a turtle be- 
side a pond, or even crack a porcupine 
over the head with a stick. With a 
little practice a couple of yards of 
string tied to a bent-over sapling can 
become an effective snare to catch 
a rabbit. 

The list of meat in the woods is vir- 
tually endless and consists of just 
about anything that flies, swims, 
crawls or walks. Except in the case of 
real emergency, however, consult the 
state game and fish regulations before 
you stop to do any shopping at the 
meat counter. 

Few modern campers have any in- 
tentions of going back into the woods 
and depending upon Nature to supply 
themselves with food, but it does make 
good sense to know what’s available 
in Nature’s big grocery store. Once 
in a lifetime it might spell the differ- 
ence between starvation and survival. 
Even experienced woodsmen get 
themselves lost, and a night spent on 
a pile of leaves can be a good bit less 
miserable if the gnawing pangs of 
hunger are not part of the misfortune. 
Most important, however, is the fact 
that the average camp diet can almost 
always be improved by making use of 
the free food Nature keeps on her 
shelves. *« 

















Big Bend: Where 
South meets West 


Continued from page 11 


disturbed, even tarantulas and scor- 
pions. The only really dangerous ani- 
mals are the four varieties of rattle- 
snakes, which are rarely encountered 
in daytime. At night, stick to cleared 
trails; use a flashlight and common 
sense. Keep away from bushy and 
damp areas. Yet it is at night that you 
may find the mountain lion, the fox, 
and the ringtail. 

Much of the Big Bend area, aside 
from the mountains, is desert — but it 
is not barren. Long the victim of over- 
grazing and drought, this land is 
showing a fine power of recovery 
with fresh green springing up after 
each infrequent rain. For the long 
future, it is hoped that grasses and 
other green plants will return. 

Big Bend temperatures are likely to 
be high. Sand, rocks, and clay seem 
to reflect the bright sun of this low 
latitude. Down in the canyon bottoms 
along the river, with little circulation 
of air and a concentration of sunlight, 
February temperatures may be in the 
90’s at midday. There is perhaps no 
better place to go in mid-America for 
the winter sun, when the other, better- 
known national parks are closed by 
snows. This land approaches the sub- 
tropical in climate and flora. 

Yet the high elevation offsets some 
of these climatic effects. The Chisos 
Mountains have an average altitude 
stated at 7000 feet. The Carmen Moun- 
tains, in their Mexican stretch, visible 
to the southeast, reach about 10,000. 
The Rio Grande elevation is 1800 to 
1900 feet, while the Chisos Basin, heart 
of the park, is at 5400 feet—a mile 
high. 


ie best way to see Big Bend by car 
is by a circle-type tour. The west- 
ern approach by state highway 118 
and the continuation beyond its sud- 
den end are spectacular, but not really 
too difficult driving. This road runs 
south from Alpine, 225 miles east of 
El Paso. This loop road, terminating 
at Marathon on U.S. 80 at the north- 
east terminus of the area, is now all 
paved, as are principal roads in the 
park. But be prepared for some sharp 
turns and grades which may prove 
deceptive to a turnpike-habituated 
driver. On the approach road to The 
Basin, you will be going downgrade 
in low gear for a mile, for instance. 
At the entrance at Alpine or Mara- 
thon, it is imperative to secure a full 
tank of gas. There are service stations 













All photos, National Park Service. 


The Mission 66 program resulted in campgrounds like this one in the Lower Basin of the 
Chisos Mountains. Other sites are near Santa Elena Canyon and at Rio Grande Village. 


at The Basin and Panther Junction. 
Some gas supplies found in earlier 
trips no longer exist. It may be 100 
miles or more between gas stations — 
not just to another brand. Watch that 
gauge and plan your trips on main and 
side roads within the park accordingly. 
You might find an old western country 
store selling gas — but you can’t count 
on a supply being available. Some 
supplies, a few seasons back, were 
actually off the main highway. 

This can seem lonely country. It 
may be dozens of miles between homes 
on the approach roads. Cars and 
equipment should be in good condi- 
tion. Towing and minor repairs are 
available in the park, but not rebuilds 
and overhauls. 

The scenery changes gradually from 
the softer vegetation-covered high 
ranch country of the Davis Mountains 
to the northwest as you approach 
from Alpine. To the right lies the 
memorable architecture of massive 
Cathedral Mountain. Large and small 
mountains, of myriad shapes, rise 
sheer out of the plains as the road 
winds between them, far and near. 

Successive high elevated mesas and 
buttes, with coloring subdued into 
gray tones, appear. Distances and ele- 
vations are obviously deceptive in this 
country. 

Trees gradually disappear or grow 





This secluded campsite at Rio Grande Vil- 
lage has a table and raised grill. At pres- 
ent there are 25 campsites available here. 
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smaller on these vast flats. Even the 
inescapable Texan mesquite seems to 
be losing out in this land. The country 
reaches true desert conditions in 
places, with a variety of alkaline flats, 
rocky lands, clays, and some sand in 
different areas of Big Bend. This 
constant succession of changing nat- 
ural conditions offers an insistent in- 
vitation to the nature-lover. Strange 
formations are worth watching for — 
like the appealing Elephant Mountain 
or Mule Ear Peaks. 

At Terlingua, on a side road just 
before you enter the park proper, an 
old ghost town presents the Mexican 
tradition of the past. Tourists will find 
it primitive, but it is worth lingering 
here a while. Small adobe houses — 
those that are still occupied — seem to 
belong in a different world. Mining 
of a great quicksilver deposit once 
supported this vanishing village. To 
the west, two mines are still active. 

Water seems nonexistent, especially 
on a hot day. In rare spots you may 
find a little surface water, usually 
announced by exceptionally green 
trees nearby which contrast strikingly 
with the general browns and grays. 
But dry arroyos and draws become 
rushing watercourses after a down- 
pour. To the newcomer, these may 
seem scarcely noticeable in some 
cases. Generally the road dips down 





Eventually Rio Grande Village will have 
129 areas for campers. Some sites in Big 
Bend National Park have ramadas like this. 
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Plan for that rainy day 


AMPING can be fun on even the most dismal and rainy days with only 

a few simple preparations. We always hope for fair weather when 
planning our camping trips, but by now we know that invariably we will 
run into bad weather somewhere along the line. Once we even got caught 
by the fringes of a hurricane. Yet we never have suffered a really un- 
comfortable day in all the years that we have been camping. Each year 
thousands of campers leave home and hearth firm in the belief that this 
year will bring only sunny skies. Those who do not plan for at least part 
of their trip to be in the rain will return home sadder but wiser. 

A fly over your tent will give added protection against the rain. You 
can use a large fly that will extend out over your dining area or use a 
separate tarp for dining. If you keep the area around your tent dry, you 
don’t have to stay in the tent all day. For safety’s sake, do not try to 
cook under the tarp unless you are sure it is pitched high enough to be 
out of the way of flames or sparks from your stove or campfire. 

One year we saw just such a tragedy. A camper put his gasoline stove 
under his tarp to cook his supper, but he spilled grease, the stove flared 
and the flames caught the tarp. The result was that he lost the tarp and 
his tent, and if it had not been for quick action on the part of the camper 
and his neighbors he would have lost most of his gear with them. 

Always ditch your tent — after checking with the park ranger to be 
sure ditching is allowed. (Some parks prohibit ditching.) There is noth- 
ing worse than ditching after it has started to rain, especially if you have 
to crawl out of a warm sleeping bag and try to ditch by the light of a 
lantern. Just as bad is to realize that it is too late to dam up the stream 
that is flowing through, under, and into your waterlogged possessions. 
This happened to us one Sunday morning. 

We were awakened by the sound of rain and shortly there came a 
trickle of water seeping under the tent. We tried stopping the flow with 
anything that came to hand while my husband and son stumbled around 
outside digging like madmen. The trickle soon became a flood and we 
abandoned our position in a strategic withdrawal to the comfort station. 
When the sun finally came out it took us most of the day to clean up 
and dry out. 

To dig a trench is not difficult. Just outside the edges of the sides of 
the tent, cut straight down and slope the trench inward toward this cut. 
Three inches is about deep enough. Give the trench a slope toward the 
lowest ground into a carry-off trench. 

For that long trip to the comfort station, be sure that you have ponchos 
or slickers along, with rubbers for all. 

The rainy day is the day to have that something special for your supper 
that is everybody’s favorite, whether it is simply the hamburgers that all 
children love or the crisp fried chicken that will tempt even a bored adult 
to cheerfulness again. Hot food is necessary to fight the chill that will 
creep into your bones even in the middle of summer. 

This is the day to catch up on your reading — the books and magazines 
you never find time to read at home. Take some of them along with you 
in the car. If anyone has a hobby, now is the time to ride it. For the chil- 
dren, be sure to take along some games and toys. The ages and interests 
of the children will determine your final choice, but here are some that 
we have found very good: a deck of playing cards, coloring book and 
crayons, modeling clay and bingo. Our younger ones enjoy twisting pipe 
cleaners into all sorts of exciting (to them) things. There are games we 
play together that need no equipment and are such fun that we often play 
them around the campfire in the evenings; these are “Twenty Questions” 
and “Animal, Vegetable and Mineral.” 

So plan ahead, ditch your tent if permitted, slacken your guy lines and let 
the rain come down. You are going to have fun anyway.— Pat Tenore. +*« 
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into the draw, merely a pleasant 
change in elevation most of the time 
though too sudden for comfort at 
speed. (Those grades and turns need 
constant watching in Big Bend.) 

No one can predict the weather. No 
cars have ever been lost, yet, but the 
visitor must be cautious. Be espeeially 
careful whenever the draws are run- 
ning. The rainy season of July through 
September — mostly a misnomer in 
recent years — is the usual period of 
possible peril. In Texas style, one may 
hear residents count the years since 
the last rain— and soon encounter a 
true flood. 

As we crossed one draw, we meas- 
ured the roof of the car at six feet be- 
low the surrounding land grade. In 
most of these dips, a gauge at the side 
of the road will indicate the depth of 
water in feet over the road surface. 
Drive carefully. 

Speaking of water —take along a 
supply to drink on the trails and in the 
desert, whether you go afoot or on 
horseback. 


A you enter from Alpine in the early 
afternoon, the western sun pro- 
vides very effective scenic lighting. 
Plan to arrive at the park center by 
late afternoon. Distances are great 
and travel may seem slow as grades 
reduce average speed surprisingly. 
This is no superhighway, but a well- 
built road into the wilderness. 

The Basin is the only site for regular 
tourist accommodations and meals. 
Cabins range from the simple to rustic 
luxury, difficult indeed to achieve in 
this isolated area where water itself 
is a rarity and power must come a 
great distance. Rates for a fine stone 
and brick cottage —overlooking a 
magnificent windowlike view of the 
mountains, with the land dropping off 
sharply hundreds of feet from the 
front porch — are $11 for two. Simpler 
facilities run as low as $4. 

The Chuck Wagon serves good 
meals at average prices from 6:30 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. in simple family style. A 
well-stocked gift store, snack bar, and 
tavern (beer and soft drinks only) 
are in an adjacent building. Across 
the clearing is a modern gas station 
with good service facilities. 

The camper will want to use some 
of these services, but his “home” is 
free; there is no fee for campers. (And 
at this writing no entrance fee for the 
park itself.) There are a comfort sta- 
tion, wood or charcoal stoves, tables, 
water and ramadas. House trailers are 
permitted on all campgrounds, but 
only small trailers may be brought 
over this winding access road. No 
utility connections are available in 
this remote area except at Panther 
Junction. 














A new campsite, Rio Grande Village, 
has been developed near the Rio 
Grande, some 35 miles to the east. Ac- 
commodations are a little more primi- 
tive, including pit toilets. This site is 
considered best for winter camping, 
but summer temperatures may reach 
120. In contrast, The Basin campsite 
may have winter temperatures down 
to freezing or lower, and summer 
camping there is recommended. 

Bring your own supplies. Basic 
groceries and ice may be purchased 
at The Basin and at Study Butte, but 
campers should have their own sup- 
plies when leaving Alpine or Mara- 
thon. Fuel for gasoline stoves should 
also be brought in; only dead and 
down wood may be used as firewood. 

This is camping in a desertlike area, 
a rare experience to most Americans. 
It is utterly different from the familiar 
camping in a forested area which most 
of us know. But the consistently clear 
dry weather, with very rare rainfall, 
creates ideal camping conditions. 

Campers are still comparatively rare 
in Big Bend. The total number of 
park visitors is approaching the 
100,000 annual mark. But from July 1 
through December 31, 1958, there were 
only 676 camping parties recorded, in- 
cluding 532 cars, 76 house trailers, and 
68 camp trailers. 

Plan to stay for several days, mak- 
ing all the side trips you can, espe- 
cially to the three canyons of the Rio 
Grande: Santa Elena, 15 miles long; 
Mariscal, 1950 feet deep; and the gen- 
tle but picturesque Boquillas. The 
beauty and dramatic attractiveness of 
each has its partisans. The river nar- 
rows in a dry season to a shallow 
rushing stream perhaps 20 feet wide. 
At Boquillas it has been forded — but 
don’t try it with a modern car. 

Here one may easily talk with a 
Mexican fisherman or farmer across 
the river. You recall that this was 
probably the last spot of American 
mainland to feel the invader’s heel — 
in Villa’s 1916 raid. You muse upon 
the projected great international park, 
with a free border. It is even now 
relatively free. Mexican village offi- 
cials sometimes come to Big Bend to 
get mail, as the fastest way to get word 
from Mexico City itself. 

The catfish are good here, but fish- 
ing is not approved in the canyon 
areas. Incidentally, there is no fee for 
a license, but see the park ranger for 
regulations. Swimming is not advised. 
The Rio Grande’s often placid surface 
conceals deep holes and treacherous 
currents. 

The few roads in the park shown on 
a good scale map of Texas, or the map 
on page 11, which is based on one 
provided by the Park Service, are the 
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“Dry” ice 

When preparing for a campout, 
we fill plastic freezing bags with 
water, tie the tops and freeze in 
the freezing compartment of the 
refrigerator. When several of these 
are placed in an ice chest, the re- 
sults are slower ice melting, and 
no ice water sloshing around food 
because the water remains in the 
bags. In a pinch, this water can 
be used for drinking. 

Richard Vrzak. 

1183 Harrisburg Rd., Alliance, Ohio. 


An aid to baking 

We were having a good deal of 
trouble getting our biscuits and 
pies to brown on the top as well 
as the bottom until we lined the 
top section of our Coleman fold- 
ing oven with a sheet of aluminum 
foil, taking care to punch holes in 
the foil to coincide with the open- 
ings in the top of the oven. Now 
our baking is nicely browned both 
top and bottom. 


Gerald Quindry. 
304 W. Douglas, Fairfield, Ill. 


Use for old inner tubes 
When pitching your tent and 
there’s a possibility of rain (and 
when isn’t there?), uses pieces cut 
from the cross section of an inner 
tube to attach to the end of tent 
guy lines. The rubber will stretch 
when the rope gets wet and 
shrinks. The stretch will compen- 
sate for the shrinking rope and you 
will have no trouble with pulled- 
up tent pegs, nor will you have to 
check your guy ropes to be cer- 
tain that the pegs are not pulled up 
during the night. 
Taylor Dodson. 


Associate Professor, Physical Education, 
Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, N. ©. 
Safety hint 


Tell campers about the fire haz- 
ard of putting water into glass 
gallon jugs, then setting them near 
their tent. The water acts as a 
magnifying glass and can concen- 
trate the sun’s rays, starting a fire. 


Unsigned. 
{If the camper who sent this in will send his 
name and address, plus the name of the park 
where he saved a tent from burning last year, 
we'll send him a check for $2 for the kink.] 
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Homemade “kitchen kaddy” 
I'm enclosing a sketch of the 
“kitchen kaddy” my husband de- 
signed and built of scrap fiberboard 
and lumber to fit in the rear of our 
The large com- 


station wagon. 
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partment (1) houses our icebox; 
the drawer (2) holds all my cutlery 
from table silver to fish scaler. The 
open area (3) serves as my pantry: 
two weeks’ supplies of staples just 
fit snugly, yet conveniently. Into 
the lower right side (4) fit our 
Coleman stove, top-of-stove oven 
and water buckets. Note the open 
area (5); the side walls extend 
several inches beyond the back 
wall, thus the whole cabinet sets 
firmly against, yet away from, the 
back of the second car seat, form- 
ing additional storage space where 
I can nest my pots and pans. The 
fit is just tight enough to prevent 
nerve-wracking jiggling even on 
the bumpy back roads. 

Carol (Mrs. H. R.) Hawley. 


435 S. Lodge La., Lombard, Ill. 


A use for paint 
Paint your stakes and camp tools 
white or a color that does not 
camouflage. This helps prevent 
mislaying or losing them. 
Dr. Karl W. Becker. 


2115 Cheshire Rd., Columbus 21, Ohio. 


For dry (ah!) swim suits 

We'd advise taking along two 
bathing suits per person, as the 
suits are not likely to dry over- 
night — unless, of course, you don’t 
mind donning a wet (ugh!) bathing 
suit. 

Pauline (Mrs. George) Crawford. 


65 Elm St., Woburn, Mass. 


Send your unpublished kinks to Better Camping, 1027 N. 7th St., Milwau- 
kee 3, Wis. We pay $2 or more for each on publication. Kinks cannot 
be acknowledged or returned. 
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California's Salton Sea State Park 


OU would probably never realize it, but as you stand 

on the shores of the placid blue sea in the desert at 
California’s Salton Sea State Park you are 220 feet below 
sea level. This is truly one of America’s unique recreation 
areas, one of dramatic contrasts in nature. Here a coyote 
may prick up his ears at the drone of an outboard motor- 
boat skimming over the water, but he has no taste for the 
water. It is as salty as the Pacific and is growing saltier 
each year. 

Unlike Utah’s life-snuffing Great Salt Lake, several varieties of game 
fish cavort in this inland sea which is surrounded by some of the flattest 
and most barren desert country in the West. And while springlike tem- 
peratures prevail through the winter months, vacationers can gaze on the 
snow-whitened crests of the San Jacinto and Santa Rosa mountain 
ranges. 

The Salton Sea lies about 160 miles southeast of Los Angeles and is the 
lowest point in the Colorado Desert. The sea is 30 miles long and nearly 
10 miles wide. It is fed by irrigation drainage from 7500 square miles of 
date palm groves, citrus and other crop lands in the Coachella and Imper- 
ial valleys. In the prehistoric past, the area below sea level was part of 
an ancient ocean; later it became the fresh-water Lake Cahuilla. In 1774 
the Spaniards found it dry, but covered by vast salt beds. 

Waters from a break in the banks of the Colorado River during 1905 to 
1907 poured temporarily into the Salton sink via the Alamo and New 
rivers. With evaporation between 7 and 9 feet a year, the sea would soon 
have reverted to a dry lake bed. However, the irrigation seepage plus 
water used to leach the salt deposits have maintained the water’s level. 
It has been figured that more than 1814 tons of salt was carried into the 
Salton Sea by drainage from 1948 to 1953. The sea itself is relatively shal- 
low, averaging 10 feet, but its deepest point at the north end is 90 feet. 

The state park, on the north shore, is at the lowest level of any state 
park in the United States, although you will find lower campsites at 
Death Valley National Monument. It has 50 campsites; another 50 are 
being added this year and 127 will be added later. Campsites and picnic 
sites are covered by ramadas, or palm-fronded roofs, as a shield against 
the desert sunlight. Gas stoves, fresh water, and a shower building are 
provided, but no trailer service facilities. 

There is a boat launching ramp in a dredged basin for devotees of 
yachting, fishing and water skiing. Visitors may swim in protected sea 
areas or loll on the sandy beach. February to June is regarded as the 
best season, though windstorms sometimes sweep through in spring. Tests 
have shown 54° water temperature in December, rising into the 90’s 
from July to October. Air temperatures run to 105° in summer and dip 
to the 50’s in winter, sometimes lower at night. But year round, visitors 
may enjoy spectacular sunsets of brilliant hues and majestic cloud effects 
above the distant mountains. — Palmer Chase. 4 
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only ones really suitable for travel by 
the average comfort-loving tourist. 
The adventurous may try some other 
trails with caution, and after consult- 
ing the rangers. 

The lookout turnaround beyond 
Boquillas is well worth driving up to, 
over some very rugged trails, fairly 
well indicated. There is a foot trail 
leading up over the nearest hill and 
down to the water level at the head of 
the canyon — an isolated spot of ex- 
ceptional beauty. 

Saddle horse and pack train provide 
the best way to see Big Bend. You 
only get a general skimming-over by 
car. But stick to the well-indicated 
trails. Even one person seeking a 
shortcut could cause a destructive 
rockslide. The trails are rugged in 
many places. Some are good for sturdy 
hikers. You may prefer to rely upon 
guide service for some trips. Regular 
trips are made from The Basin; they 
last from a few hours to overnight, ac- 
cording to choice and destination. 

Big Bend, established in 1944, is 
relatively new in the National Park 
Service. It is being developed in a 
long-range program with 1966 as a 
target date. Its natural wildness will 
always be preserved, but you can see 
it today before the crowds come. With 
708,221 acres, it has plenty of room 
for development and visitors. 

The eastern entrance through Mara- 
thon offers different scenery. If you 
entered from the west, this may at 
first seem almost anticlimactic. Yet 
here is a welcome transition to the 
gradual leveling out of the mountains 
as one moves into the more familiar, 
vast Texas plains. 

Big Bend seems to have been little 
discovered save by Texans — and you 
can’t blame them for keeping it to 
themselves. Far from major lines of 
travel, it takes a long drive from any- 
where, even for Texas, but it is well 
worth the effort. 

Every season has its own fresh ad- 
ventures. Vegetation changes con- 
tinuously, and you must choose. Most 
Texans select April through Sep- 
tember. But northerners — or anyone 
from a distance — might well choose 
the winter. Then the air is clearest. 
Snow comes once or twice in the 
mountains, but Big Bend has most of 
the desirable qualities of a remote 
mountain winter resort, including 
temperature and climate. All activities 
may still be enjoyed. 

To enjoy Big Bend’s unique quali- 
ties at their fullest, plan to stay awhile. 
Be ready to adjust to a little rugged 
living — camping is ideal, and inex- 
pensive. This is the way to enjoy the 
best of this desert and mountain land, 
but there is much to reward even the 
most hurried and less venturesome. * 
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CAMPFIRE 
EMBERS 


Continued from page 2 


in most; however, a few have only 
overnight camping. The $1 fee covers 
firewood, water and sanitary facilities 
as well as the camping space... . 

“Towa parks have all sorts of at- 
tractions. One of the least publicized 
is the ice cave at Bixby in northeast 
Iowa. The park has no camping but 
has a beautiful picnic area and is only 
about 15 miles from Backbone State 
Park, where camping is allowed, south 
of Strawberry Point. A walk up the 
hollow along the babbling brook gives 
a hint of the ice cave; the cold around 
the ankles feels as though one is wad- 
ing in the brook. Cold flows out of 
several openings in the rocks about 
halfway up the hill. One big cave 
used to be open for sightseers but due 
to portions falling in the opening is 
now barricaded, but the tourists can 
still look in and see the ice-encrusted 
walls: ... 

“The rock hound finds a happy 
hunting ground in southeastern Iowa, 
near the Mississippi River, where 
geodes are plentiful. In Illinois, across 
the river, only a few miles away, 
geodes that contain crude oil are 
found in large numbers. . . . Agate 
and petrified wood are plentiful in 
gravel pits, on lake shores and in 
creek beds. Fossils are found in grav- 
el pits. 

“It would take too much space to 
list all the outstanding points of in- 
terest in this state. But the camper 
can find them listed in Where to Go 
and What to Do in Iowa’s State- 
Owned Recreation Areas, a publica- 
tion of the State Conservation Com- 
mission, East 7th and Court Avenue, 
Des Moines 19.” 

New shower and laundry buildings 
have been built at five of the state 
parks and are under construction at 
12 others, according to a recent issue 
of the Iowa Conservationist. 


ORE information about Iowa, and 

some about South Dakota and 
Nebraska as well, comes from Estel D. 
Combs of New Market in the Tall 
Corn State. “My camping experience 
in the past,” he writes, “has been 
mostly limited to an annual trek to the 
Iowa State Fair with borrowed equip- 
ment. But last year we took the 
plunge and bought a tent, camp stove 
and ice chest and a few other things 
and took off for the Black Hills. Aside 
from a broken transmission bearing, 

















Camp in Wisconsin's Kettle Moraine Forest 


HE campground at Mauthe Lake, in the northern 

unit of Wisconsin’s Kettle Moraine State Forest, is 
«frequently crowded in summer, for a reason. Not only 
is Mauthe Lake itself an attraction, but it’s also in the 
midst of a region of varied interests. Nearby is a vir- 
gin forest of sugar maple and red oak, with some bass- 
wood and ironwood as well; it has a rich spring flora 
particularly notable for its many ferns. The camp- 
ground is also a handy springboard for automobile 
trips over the Kettle Moraine Drive, 120 miles of scenic roads connecting 
the northern part of the northern unit with the southern end of the 
southern unit of the forest. It’s handy to Lizard Mound State Park, which 
contains 31 fine examples of effigy mounds. It’s also handy to Old Wade 
House State Park, which contains a restoration of one of the earliest 
stagecoach inns in Wisconsin, together with a blacksmith shop and a fine 
old mansion known as the Butternut House because it was built of 
butternut wood. 

The Kettle Moraine was formed some 30,000 years ago when two lobes 
of the great ice sheet met. One lobe was moving down the Lake Michigan 
depression and the other down the Green Bay-Lake Winnebago depres- 
sion. The Lake Michigan lobe advanced southwestwardly across the 
Niagara upland; the other, moving southerly, spread to the west and 
east, where it met the Lake Michigan lobe. As the ice melted, the Kettle 
Moraine was formed between the lobes from gravel scooped up by the 
advancing glaciers. The kettles which gave the moraine its name were 
formed by the burial and later melting of masses of ice. 

The moraine has a varied topography, including parallel steep-sided 
ridges, conical hills, the kettles, and flat outwash plains, all mostly sand 
and gravel. Many of the hills are very conspicuous. Holy Hill (atop 
which is a Catholic church from whose tower you can see downtown 
Milwaukee, some 25 airline miles away, when the weather is right) 
reaches an elevation of 1361 feet above sea level and 340 feet above a 
valley to the east. Pulford Peak, or Sugar Loaf, is 320 feet higher than 
nearby Pike Lake. Lapham Peak towers 340 feet above Nagawicka Lake. 
Throughout the area are numerous drumlins, eskers and kames, and 
various sized lakes fill the bottoms of some of the kettles. 

Mauthe Lake provides swimming, boating and fishing, and the facilities 
of the campground include a bathhouse, sanitary facilities, drinking water, 
tables and fireplaces. Trailers as well as tents are accommodated and 
electricity is available. Another campground is located only a few miles 
away at Long Lake; it provides the same attractions but does not have 
electricity. — Andy. 4 
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Colorado's Mesa Verde National Park 


ESA VERDE National Park was established in 
1906 to preserve for posterity the ruins of dwell- 
ings built by prehistoric Indians on the mesa tops and 
in caves of the numerous canyons in this area of 
southwest Colorado. Mesa Verde, Spanish for “green 
table,” was first inhabited by farming Indians about 
the beginning of the Christian Era. Today there are 
many ruins of ancient dwellings, but only a few have been excavated. 
Cliff Palace, pictured above, was discovered by two cowboys in 1888, 
together with Spruce Tree House and Square Tower House. Cliff Palace 
is the largest and most famous. It has been quite thoroughly explored and 
studied, and has been preserved by partial restoration. It contains over 
200 living rooms and numerous storage rooms, besides 23 kivas, which are 
circular pits used by the men for ceremonial or club rooms. These were 
perhaps the progenitors of our modern Rotary and Kiwanis clubs. 

Archeologists have divided the prehistoric culture of these Indians into 
four periods. The first, from 1 to 400 A.D., was called the Basketmaker 
Period. These people were farmers; they knew nothing of pottery, houses 
or the bow and arrow, but they wove excellent baskets as their outstand- 
ing craft. The second period was called the Modified Basketmaker Period 
(400 to 750 A.D.) and during this time the Indians learned to make pot- 
tery, roofed houses, and to use the bow and arrow. In the third period they 
began to group their houses together in villages or “pueblos,” and this 
gave the name Developmental Pueblo Period to this stage of culture 
(750 to 1100 A.D.). This was a period of expansion, progress and peaceful 
pursuits. The fourth and final period was called the Classic Pueblo Period 
(1100 to 1300 A.D.) and during this time their arts and crafts reached a 
high stage of development. They made pottery, cotton cloth, turquoise 
jewelery, etc. Great religious growth was evidenced by the number of 
ceremonial rooms constructed, and a rigid social structure was imposed. 
It was during this period that Cliff Palace, Spruce Tree House and many 
others were built. 

There is evidence, however, that all was not peaceful during the latter 
part of this last period. Nomadic tribes harassed the Pueblos and caused 
them to fortify their cave dwellings against attack. The real blow came 
in 1276 when drought struck the region and for 24 years the crops dried 
up each year. Village after village was abandoned and the Indians sought 
more verdant regions along the Rio Grande in New Mexico and in north- 
ern Arizona. The present Pueblo Indians probably trace their ancestry 
to the former Mesa Verde Indians. 

The park entrance is on U. S. 160 between Mancos and Cortez, Colorado. 
There are guided trips, campfire talks, museums, hiking and horseback 
trips, and on occasion the resident Indians (Navajos) put on a native 
dance. Free campgrounds (161 units) are available and the season of 
activities is from early May to late October. There is a store near 
the camp area and lodging and restaurant facilities are also available. 
— Harry D. Mills. 4 
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which sadly depleted our finances, 
we had a very enjoyable trip. 

“The best campsite, or my favorite, 
rather, was a place called Horsethief 
Lake. The lake was dry but the dam 
was being overhauled, so I imagine 
it will be full this summer. It is a few 
miles past Mount Rushmore, is more 
or less primitive, but if a person has 
to have all the conveniences he’d bet- 
ter stay in a motel. Or at home. 

“By the way, anyone going across 
Iowa on Iowa 32 or U.S. 30 about the 
last week in August would do well to 
stop over in Des Moines at the state 
fair. It will cost to get through the 
fairground, but the campground is 
free and Ill guarantee a night there 
is an experience you'll never forget. 
Facilities are A-1l.... 

“Sometimes highways that aren’t so 
prominent on road maps are better 
than the main federal highways. One 
that I would recommend for anyone 
bound for Yellowstone or the Black 
Hills from a point far enough south to 
put them close to it is Nebraska 2. 
From Lincoln west it is one of the best 
roads I’ve ever driven on. It goes 
through the Nebraska sand hills, the 
like of which there is nothing else in 
the world. 

“There is also an excellent camp- 
ground at Fort Robinson State Park 
at Crawford, Nebraska [on U.S. 20], 
a day’s drive from Yellowstone Park. 
It has hot showers and a camping fee 
of only 50 cents. There is a museum 
dedicated to Indian lore and a monu- 
ment marking the spot where Chief 
Crazy Horse was killed. 

“Nebraska 2 connects with Iowa 2, 
which is also a very good road across 
southern Iowa. It is better and has 
less traffic than U.S. 34 a few miles 
north. There are several state parks 
within a few miles of the highway 
where one can camp. 

“We have a new Falcon station 
wagon that we plan to drive to Colo- 
rado this summer, camping, of course. 
Our next main item to purchase is 
sleeping bags, which for five people 
will be quite an investment. I figure 
about four days and nights in motels 
and restaurants will pay for them and 
I'll still have them.” 


TILL more on Iowa, this time from 

Don Shedd, president of All Camp, 
Inc., 4126-28 University, Des Moines 
11: “I felt you would like to make a 
note in your column of an okay spot 
for the overnight traveler through 
Iowa: Pammel State Park, three miles 
west of Winterset on Iowa 92, then 
two miles south on Iowa 162. Park is 
of 283 acres; campground on high 
ground, secluded from highway noises. 
Water, fireplaces, shelter house, clean 
pit toilets (concrete building and 
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screened); wood is usually available. 

“There isn’t any swimming or boat- 
ing, but a ford that may serve waders 
and some fishermen. Trails and picnic 
area as well. Area frequented by ea- 
gles; interesting bird life and also 
varied botanical specimens. Also there 
are known to be present some rattle- 
snakes, though not likely in the camp- 
ground due to higher ground, well 
cleared and used. 

“T pass this spot on because of its 
location on highway 92 crossing Iowa, 
being centrally located and an ideal 
overnight stopping place. There are 
all accommodations available in Win- 
terset — ice, food, laundry, churches, 
medical facilities, gas, etc. Fee is $1 
per night per family unit. Custodian 
present; area protected and well cared 
for. Presently not too well used as 
many don’t know of its facilities and 
it does not pull in heavy local over- 
night usage because of lack of swim- 
ming.” 


EAR ANDY,” writes Elsie Maier 

of 280 Fort Washington Avenue, 
New York 32, “Here’s another ‘Why 
Don’t You?’ Why don’t you send all 
subscribers a blank for them to fill in 
the names and addresses of those 
whom they think would be interested 
in subscribing to BrtTrer CAMPING? 
(I know of some magazines that do 
this.) You could then send them a 
brochure like the one I got in the mail 
that caused me to become a _ sub- 
scriber. . . . Another subject: Hope 
you'll publish an end-of-year index to 
articles so we can find ’em again when 
we want to refer back to something, or 
are planning a trip which you’ve cov- 
ered in a back issue.” 

Taking the second subject first, we 
are planning to index Betrer CAmp- 
ING so it'll be easier for you (and for 
me) to refer back to an article. As- 
sociate Editor Katie McMullen is 
building the index on file cards as each 
issue comes out, and later we'll print 
it and make it available. As for your 
first suggestion, it’s a good one, but 
there’s no need for you to wait till we 
send you a blank on which to list 
your friends’ names and addresses. 
Just drop us a line on any old piece of 
paper (the back of a used grocery list 
will do) and we’ll be glad to let your 
friends know about the magazine. And 
thank you in advance for sending their 
names. 


T has been said over and over that 

campers are friendly people, and 
you don’t have to meet them personal- 
ly to be known as a friend. Here, take 
a look at my mail: 

“Dear Andy, I feel that you are a 
family friend already! Our great joy 
in family togetherness is camping, and 


discovering your magazine gave us 
many pleasant hours of reading. All 
winter long we plan our big trip of 
the summer, gathering information to 
help us have a better vacation. Both 
of our children (Russ, 8, and Jan, 5) 
were veteran campers by the time 
they were a year old. I must confess 
I never saw inside a tent until I was 
married but now I wouldn’t choose 
any other way. 

“Each year we make a scrapbook 
filled with photos, postcards, souve- 
nirs and a daily diary (includes funny 
incidents, things we saw and did, etc.). 
Our hobby is photography and we 
added a darkroom so we could do our 
own snaps. Our friends eagerly await 
these scrapbooks and seem to enjoy 
them with sincere interest... . 

“Last year we toured the New Eng- 
land states (tonight I’m making clam 
chowder for supper) and the year be- 
fore we went sightseeing up through 
the Great Lakes and Canada. I could 
go on and on... . But I must add that 
camping gives us an economical fun 
way of vacations and the children love 
getting acquainted with the United 
States —a way not found in a geog- 
raphy book! 

“I'm enclosing the money for our 








To all BETTER 
CAMPING read- 
ers here’s a super- 
special offer of a 
copy of TAM, 
The Archers’ 
Magazine, for 
30c — or a bar- 
gain introductory 
Subscription for 
6 monthly issues 
covering camp 
archery and ali 
other phases of 
the sport for only 
$1.00. Fill in 





and mail the 
coupon TODAY. 





THE ARCHER’S PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. O. Box 832, Norristown, Penna. 


[] Please send me a copy of “TAM” —The 
Archers’ Magazine. 30c enclosed. 


[-] Enclosed find check or M.O. for $1.00 ($1.50 
foreign) . . . Special Introductory 6 month 
subscription. . . . Starting with the next 
issue. 
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CHECK THESE 
QUALITY 
FEATURES 


CAMPMASTER sleeps four; features 
two 48” beds and 84 square feet of 
roomy living space. Ample head- 
room; full size door; all welded steel 
body 84” x68”, opens to 84” x 134’; 
sets up in less than five minutes; 1,000 
Ib. load capacity; hi-speed tires; fully 
ventilated; inside operated windows; 
durable water-resistant canvas duck. 
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Indiana's Tippecanoe River State Park 


IFTY of Indiana’s state park campsites lie in the fragrant 
woods along the Tippecanoe River a few miles north of 

Winamac. Here, for 50 cents a day (plus a park admission 
fee of 20 cents for each person over 12 and another 20 cents 
for your car) you can get a taste of the Hoosier accents and 
witticisms that made Herb Shriner famous as a television 
and radio humorist. You'll think of Herb for sure when the 
friendly driver for the Winamac Dairy comes around with 
his daily deliveries of milk and ice. Like the time he showed 
up without the ice and explained why he didn’t have any: Seems he 
had backed his truck up to the loading platform as usual and had driven 
away as usual, without checking to see that the ice was aboard. It wasn’t; 
the iceman had goofed, apparently for the first time in his life. “And that 
was John Jenkins’ boy, too,” the driver said with a note of deep disbelief. 

You'll find Winamac a friendly town in which to do your shopping, and 
I can personally recommend the meats from the A&P and from the South 
End Grocery, a handy little establishment we found on Wednesday after- 
noon when the rest of the town’s stores were closed. You may also want to 
do some shopping at Knox, a somewhat larger town about 12 miles north 
of the park. But don’t try it on a Thursday afternoon; that’s the time 
this town closes at noon. 

While you’re camping at Tippecanoe River State Park you’ll also want 
to visit Bass Lake State Beach, between the park and Knox, and also the 
state fish hatchery farther east on highway 10. Bass Lake State Beach, 
incidentally, has 15 campsites itself; the campground is normally crowded. 

Drinking water both at Tippecanoe River State Park and at Winamac 
is redolent of sulphur and you might find it unpalatable. We solved this 
problem by buying some distilled water for use in coffee and soups. Not 
until the day we broke camp did we learn that good drinking water, 
tasting of iron but not of sulphur, can be had from the pump behind the 
gatekeeper’s shelter. The campground also has a laundry (with tubs but 
no plugs) and hot showers of that sulphurous water. Firewood is free. 

Raccoons are prevalent. One camper lost his entire food supply last 
June when a ’coon tore into his tent to get at it. Keep all food locked 
in your car while camping here. 

Oh, yes — that cover picture: It’s of my daughter Laura, her doll, and 
my wife Thelma at Tippecanoe in June, and I’m not in it because I was 
behind the camera. It was here that Laura coined a new slogan for 
Betrer Campinc: “Camping,” she said, “is more fun than playing.” To 
which Thelma and I agreed. — Andy. 
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subscription. Hope we are in time for 
the next issue.” 

That letter came from Evelyn (Mrs. 
Harold) Kinner, 736 North Holland- 
Sylvania Road, Toledo 7, Ohio; and 
she was in time for the next issue. 
(You can be in time for the nezt is- 
sue, too, if you send your subscription 
in today!) 


AY back in April I got a nice let- 

ter and contribution from Peggy 
Scheiber, P.O. Box 427, Arbuckle, 
California: “I noticed in your first is- 
sue,” she wrote, “you want material 
for your column. I have enclosed a 
short article that may be suitable. I 
am 15 years old and have been going 
camping for years.” Along with her 
story she enclosed a number of pho- 
tos, one of which I’m reproducing here 
together with the caption as she wrote 
it: 





“The author and friends on beach 
near camp. Fish fry tonight.” 


I’ve had to condense her story 
somewhat, but here is what she has to 
say: 

“Every year my folks and I make a 
junket to Mendocino County in 
Northern California for our camping 
vacation. There are three state parks 
in the area where we go: Van Damme, 
Russian Gulch, and MacKerricher, 
easily located on state maps. You can 
also find numerous private camping 
grounds. 

“All these state parks have running 
water, clean restrooms, good stoves, 
heavy tables, cupboards, and also 
shade provided by tall evergreens that 
thrive in the coastal dampness. The 
cost usually runs about $1 per night. 
These grounds are always kept clean, 
and are very popular because the 
coast is always cool and refreshing. 
The most crowded time is during the 
hot summer months of April clear 
through to September. 
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“The coast offers plenty of interests. 
The wind-bowed evergreens are 
abundant with birdlife. There are 
some species of ferns that grow higher 
than a man’s head; and there are 
many different kinds of wild berries. 
But the top attraction of all is the 
beautiful, wave-pounded coastline it- 
self. 

“Skindivers, abalone pickers, surf 
fishermen and rock anglers find happy 
hunting grounds along the long 
stretch of rocky coast. There are myr- 
iads of glittering shells and odd- 
shaped pieces of driftwood. The coast 
is also a trading ground for many 
species of gulls and sea birds seldom 
found inland. Some of the cliffs are 
splotched black with rows of cormo- 
rants. 

“To find abalones you must wade 
out over the greasy rocks covered 
with kelp and seaweed. During low 
minus tides you shove reluctant hands 
under the writhing kelp and seaweed- 
cushioned rocks and crevices feeling 
for your quarry. When you get out 
of the incredibly cold water you feel 
like an ice-cube, and it feels good to 
sit by a flaming, red-hot fire and have 
on dry clothes. 

“Along the sandy beaches, there is 
some good surfperch fishing. For 
perch angling you use a fairly heavy 
outfit. The bait that we have found 
best is mussels. These bivalves may 
be pried from their beds during any 
low tide. They’re also fine bait for 
rockfish. Perch are seldom taken from 
the rocks with the exception of striped 
and rainbow surfperch. 

“There are 50 different species of 
rockfish alone taken off the California 
coastline, ranging up to bonus-sized 
ling cod that may top 30 pounds. The 
hooks generally used for perch or 
rockfish are 2/0’s or 3/0’s. The baits 
most widely used for rockfishing are 
mussels, abalone trimmings, herring, 
shrimp, anchovies, and sardines. 

“Another unusual sport is surf fish- 
ing. It is work, but it’s fun. The surf 
fishermen use A-shaped nets with a 
round stick in the narrow end of the 
net so you can hang onto the outfit 
easier. And the nets have big pockets 
in them which trap the fish once 
they’re in the net. These fish general- 
ly run along pebbly beaches. Some- 
times, when the runs are heaviest, 
people from miles around flock to the 
beach to try their hand at this netting 
business. 

“Whenever there is a big run of 
surf fish and any of our friends are 
down on the beach, they drive back 
to the camp and tell everybody else, 
honking and yelling as soon as they 
hit the campground. Some nights we’ll 
all be sitting around the campfire eat- 
ing dinner when we'll suddenly hear 
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wes WHERE TO CAMP 


CAMPING MAPS, U.S.A. 


The up-to-the-minute, inform- 

cveceseseuseceee ative, authoritative guide to 
; ' camping across the U.S.A. 
Lists the campsites, public and 
private, nearest highway and/ 
or location. Gives facilities, 
charges, other information. 
Spiral bound book fits auto glove compartment. 
Easy-to-read maps of each state with camp loca- 
es, PO, GHP ..ccccnnnasnancs $1.95 

(Add 35c for 1st class, 65c for airmail) 
Send cash, check or money order to 
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CAMPING MAPS, U.S.A. 
Box 862-K4, Upper Montclair, N. J. | 


Enclosed “— , ope Send me ~-_~- Camping 
aps. U.S.A. at $1.95 each. (Please check 
quantity ) 
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CLASSIFIED MARKETPLACE 


This section is open to anybody who has something to 
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sell on a “‘commercial’’ basis: retailers, manufacturers, 
collectors, etc. Not subject to agency commission. 
RATE: 20c per word. Payment must accompany 


copy. Count all initials, numbers, name, address, city 
and state. 

ALL COPY set in standard 5 point type. 
words only set in bold face. 


CLOSING DATE: Nov.-Dec. 


First two 


issue closes Aug. 15. 








EQUIPMENT a 
imported aluminum camp cookware. Write Sport- 
berger, P.O. Box 571, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





Tough y pons Kj poly 
pack of 5 post- 
Cedarburg, Wis. 


Finest light weight, 


Feather-weight Water Jugs. 
etheylene, gallon capacity. 
paid. Struck Corporation, 
Free Catalog. New low prices 








outdoor equipment. Unconditionally guaranteed. Porta 
Co., Inc., Canton 35. 

Camping Equipment, _World’s largest selection Low 
prices. Send 25c (print name, address) for 160 page 
complete catalogue Tents, © amping Equipment, Na 


tional rome Sites Guide, ¢ ‘amping Ha a k. Morsan, 
10-15A 50th Ave., Long Isand City 1. Y 

Going hunting? A compact rtebie 
is a sportman’s dream. Space-saver, time-saver. Free 
folder. Campers Kitchen Co., Box 6062, San An- 
tonio 9, Texas. 
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FOR SPORTSMAN, 
HANDYMAN, TRAVELER 





The Axe with Built-in Safety 


Here’s an axe that’s large enough to fell a tree, 
= small enough to carry in your back pocket. 

xclusive safety features make it handy and easy- 
to-use. Simply fold back the lead-lined guard into 
the handle, and you're ready-to-cut. When fin- 
ished, guard snaps back over blade edge . 
guard is held in place by spring. The axe head 
is forged from the best high-carbon manganese 
tool steel, skillfully tempered to hold its edge 
longer, sharpen easier. For added safety, drop- 
forged, nickel-plated metal handle is fitted to axe 
head by special triple lock construction . . . will 
never come loose. Handle will never break. Side 
plates on grip are of unbreakable tenite in brown, 
maroon, ivory and gray Postpaid with check or 
money order. 


Weight: 22 oz. Length: 11”. Blade: 234” x 4". Price: $11.95. 


308 Delta Street, 
MARBLE ARMS CORPORATION, Gladstone, Mich. 


‘ 
t 
Enclosed is $. . Please send me 1 
( Metal-handled safety axe @ $11.95 each 2 
(Specify color of grips). Be t 
' 
' 
t 


(0 Send €.O.D. Enclosed is $1.00 deposit. 
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City & State......... ry 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Before you move, be sure to send your new ad- 
dress to BETTER CAMPING so you won't miss a single 
issue of your subscription. Send both new and 
old addresses, at least one month before date of 
first issue to be affected. The post office does not 
forward magazines unless arrangements are made 
in advance and postage is deposited for forwarding 



















Tents, Boating, Outdoor Needs, 
Clothing, Footwear and Gov 
ernment Surplus shown in 
exciting 116 page catalog now 
ready. Big values for everyone 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALO 
GOLDBERG & CO. és: 1919 


Dept. BC-9, 429 Market St., Phila. 6, Pa. 























JUST FOR “FUN” GO — E-Z KAMPER 
REAL HONEST-TO-GOODNESS ROOM 


The Campers’ Dream 


Some may be satisfied with less — but 
why don’t you get the best. It costs no 
more to have all these features! 


*« Up off the ground camping 
(mother will love this). 

*« Watertight weathersealed top — 
does not have or need trouble- 
some canvas or vinyl cover. 

*« Rugged unit-type construction! 
Most rugged frame of any camp- 
trailer. Outlasts them all. 

+*« HammerBlow Torqless axle and 
hitch. Standard size auto wheels. 

« Three models to choose from. 
Priced from $498.00 F.O.B. 
Loyal, Wis. 


Imitated but Never Equalled 


SEE DEALER 
OR WRITE 





Ready for travel 


E-Z KAMPER, INC. 


LOYAL, WIS. 





SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 1960 
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CAMPING 


FUN 


with a 


HEILITE 





Because it’s easy, clean and comfortable! 
The HEILITE camper makes up into a com- 
plete camp—for a family of 5—in just one 
minute. Ready-made double bed... big fully- 
floored tent! Lift-out tent unit converts 
HEILITE to a utility trailer. Now in single 
and two-wheel models. 


FREE COLOR FOLDER—also gives information 
on HEILITE Camp Kitchen and Car-Topper. 






1343 SO. SACRAMENTO ST. e@ 


CAMPGROUND GUIDE 


LODI, CALIF. 








J. oe. So es yy 
FOR TENT & TRAILER TOURISTS 
1959 - 1960 EDITION 
(1961-1962 Edition ready Jan 1, 1961) 


€ 


Lists the exact locations. camping and recreational 
facilities for the thousands of public campgrounds 
throughout all of North America. These camp 
grounds are all accessible to automobiles and are 
located in the National Parks. National Forests 
National Monuments. State and Provincial Parks 
and Forests. Wildlife Areas, Reservoir projects of 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Recla 
mation, etc.. in the U.S. and Canada, including 
the Alaska Highway and the new state of Alaska 
First published in 1951. the Guide has been re 
vised every two years. This, the fifth edition, is a 
complete revision of the previous ones and con 
tains 113 pages. illustrated with many camp 
ground pictures 

The previous editions have been enthusiastically 
acclaimed by campers and the Guide is now rec 
ommended by the touring services of all the major 
oil companies. It is indispensable to campers! 

Price . . . $1.00 


(not mailed C.O.D.) 
(Postpaid by 3rd class mail. If you wish, 
you may add 20c for Ist class mailing or 
40c for Air Mail) 


CAMPGROUNDS UNLIMITED 
507 Main St. Blue Rapids, Kansas 


HEILITE TRAILERS, INC. 
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a truck come driving up toward the 
middle of the camp. Someone will yell, 
“The surf fish are running,” and all 
the men and boys grab their plates 
and nets. We rev up the jeep and eat 
on the way down to the beach. There’s 
always something interesting going on 
around camp.” 


“@AMPING means different joys to 
the various members of the fami- 
ly,” writes Lee Crocker, Old Hickory 
Lane, Branford, Connecticut, “but talk 
to any of us women and we will pro- 
claim that the greatest blessing of an 
outdoor vacation is the relief from the 
routine of housekeeping. We can com- 
pletely unwind from the winter’s busy 
schedule and flourish in the extra 
hours we can enjoy our families in an 
atmosphere of serenity and freedom. 
“This freedom from the pressures 
of routine must not blind us, however, 
to the fact that our housekeeping is on 
display to the public. We should 
pledge ourselves to be a credit to the 
campground as well as to neighbor- 
ing campers and establish a few basic 
camping habits: 

“1. Don’t hang all your possessions 
from trees, tent ropes, camp chairs, 
and car hoods. Your campsite will 
soon resemble a rummage sale, sans 
price tags. One or two clotheslines 
hung neatly between trees, preferably 
away from the street side of the site, 
will amply accommodate bathing 
suits, towels, and the daily hand wash. 
As soon as the items are dry, they 
should be folded and put away. 

“2. A wastebasket placed under the 
camp table will keep papers from 
blowing about until you are ready to 
burn them. Small items can be packed 
in it while traveling. 

“3. A camp kitchen for cooking 
utensils and staples will lend at-home 
convenience to your outdoor chores. 
This can be as simple as an orange 
crate placed upright to provide shelves 
(with or without curtains) or a more 
elaborate homemade plywood variety. 
Station wagon owners find that a 
kitchen built to fit in the rear end 
with sections for equipment and food 
can be used en route from the tailgate 
for roadside picnics and later placed 
on legs of 2x 4’s at the campsite. A 
family with a utility trailer will find a 
built-in chuck wagon accessible from 
one end a valuable addition to their 
equipment. 

“4. Enlist the children in a ‘Keep 
the Tentsite Neat’ campaign. A draw- 
string bag made of canvas, burlap or 
denim is ideal for storing toys and the 
youngsters take pride in putting them 
away as long as a special place for 
them is provided. 

“5. The problem of sand being car- 
ried into the tent by your feet can 
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be minimized by using a small scatter 
rug just outside the doorway. Remem- 
ber, though, to remove it during a rain. 

“6. Sweeping the inside of the tent 
is easier with a short-handle broom. 
You can use a child’s broom or merely 
cut the handle on your old kitchen 
broom. The outside of the tent should 
also be swept of tree droppings. This 
not only looks neater but will add life 
to your tent fabric. 

“7, An occasional raking or sweep- 
ing of the ground gives a well-cared 
for appearance, a chore which chil- 
dren again enjoy. 

“8. Dishes can be washed immedi- 
ately after a meal if you remember to 
put the water on the fire to heat be- 
fore you start the meal. A two-section 
dishpan for washing and rinsing is 
available in colorful plastic. 

“9. Clothing will look neater if it is 
rolled when it is packed rather than 
folded. A tip on camp washday is to 
smooth the laundry with your hands 
while it is still wet. It will dry quite 
wrinkle-free. Additions to your camp 
wardrobe should be of drip-dry fab- 
rics. 

“10. Plan a color scheme for your 
tent site as you would for your living 
room at home. Tents, sleeping bags, 
kitchen equipment and chairs are of- 
fered in a variety of colors. Choose 
colors that go well together and avoid 
the cluttered feeling of injecting too 
many colors. One or two bright ac- 
cents such as red and yellow lend a 
gay, stimulating effect to woodsy sur- 
roundings. 

“We must not spoil the beauty of 
our state and national parks by con- 
veying the impression that camping is 
an unkempt way of life. It takes so lit- 
tle effort to maintain the same stand- 
ards as we do at home. Our house- 
keeping is showing. How do we rate?” 


HOPE all of you are keeping in 

mind that this is your magazine and 
contributions from readers are always 
welcome. Naturally, we can’t use them 
all, but the bigger a selection of ma- 
terial you furnish for us to choose 
from, the better a magazine we can 
give you. That goes not only for 
written material but for photos too, 
and I hope I'll be receiving some of 
this year’s shots from you shortly. 

Incidentally, I’d like to hear from 
more teenagers too. So far I’ve heard 
from Terry Petersen (quoted in our 
first issue) and Peggy Scheiber (this 
issue) but no others as far as I know. 
Surely there must be some more high 
school guys and gals who could drop 
me a line and drop some hints as to 
what they like, or would like, about 


family-style camping. Kt, 2 
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< a Now that you have read this issue of BETTER 
CAMPING, wouldn’t you like to receive every 
issue — promptly, direct-by-mail? A subscription 
will save time and money, and assure you of each 
issue as it is published. 
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Designed to serve the needs of all campers, 
whether you are a beginner or an expert, you will 
find all sorts of interesting and helpful material in 
every issue. Included will be articles on better 
camping methods, interesting places to camp, 
scenic trips, camping menus, ways to increase 
your pleasures in camping, reviews of equipment, 


nature lore, etc. 
* Camping in the Sunshine State 

% Potapsco: In the heort of historyland 

*% Family camping hos its problems, too 


- Annual subscription (six issues) $2 
' ree 5 ny (Published bi-monthly) 
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Give your postman 
the green light 





If you prefer not to clip this coupon, 
simply send your remittance to address below. 


KALMBACH PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 6469, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Use the handy order form 


Please count me in as a subscriber. Enclosed find 
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«++ When you 
go equipped 
with modern 
K- APPLIANCES 
and 
POP TENTS 


1 CAMP TIPS 

Camping in fun for the whole family when you take along a Pop Tent ® Take along a bar of strong soap 

t I i i 

and K-Appliances. Choose from a full line of Pop Tents that erect sale cal pe ee 
® Sh i d kn 

in 90 seconds . .. attach quickly to the station wagon... provide dead of tue enn Dan 

the trail 

extra head room with NO center poles. Colorful models are de- oc al a tte 00 & 2 
r f ; Ss handy cooking aid at camp 

signed for extra comfort yet fold into light, handy carrying cases. © A length of clothesline and a 
f lip clothespins k f 

Brighten your campsite with efficient KampLite lanterns that throw clothing, utensils off the a 





shadow free light! Cooking is easy on KampKook stoves that burn 
ANY gas. Enjoy the lightweight StyraLite Cooler that a child can 
carry! Check the entire Pop Tent and K-Appliance line at your 


dealer before your next outing. Or send for free full-color catalog. 





KAMPKOLD 





POPULAR FAMILY TENTS 


Enjoy more family fun in this Giant Pop Roomy two-color Wing Tent permits walk- 
ing without stooping under high 6'x 6' 
ridge. Large screened picture window 
It is roomy enough to sleep four adults. lets in view, keeps out insects. White 
_ int del eaves roof reflects heat. Wide overhang pro- 
ee ee a Se ee tects from rain; zippered storm flaps 
tion wagon camping, one for regular adjust from inside. Sewn-in ground cloth 

P and zipper door. Tent folds into compact 
compmng- 30" carrying bag. 


K-APPLIANCES © POP TENTS 


Queen Products Division ® King-Seeley Corporation KAMPKOOK 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 


Tent Camper that erects in two minutes! 
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